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THE HONEST FISHERMAN 


HE weight of it, by degrees went up to fifty pounds : 

but how had the devil caught it, and what was the 
new river warden doing about it, and where in hell was 
the new river warden, anyway? Katty Carson kept her 
mouth shut and so did I. 


THE HOPLOLOGIST 


D Mother Nature is not very original. She has 

not many patterns to work from, and she used one 
of them here. Listen now! ‘Timmy had a fourth share 
of a typist and he wanted more. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


EAN was young and foolish and romantic; and 
worldly ambition had not yet stirred in him. He 
was all for love, and to the devil with filthy lucre! He 
chose the lady, young and fair and chaste, and his Fairy 
God-mother smiled behind her hand. 


THOMASHEEN JAMES AND 

THE DICTATION MACHINE 
ASN’T the whole subject o’ me story leadin’ you 
that direction? If you was to give me the Bank 


in Ireland I wouldn’t agin cohabit the wan primises 
with a dictation machine. 


THOMASHEEN JAMES 
GOES TO THE DOGS 


AVY HAND wasa little Dublin Jackeen, a breeder 

of fighting dogs and fancy canaries, and when he 
and Thomasheen James joined forces it was time for 
honest citizens to take cover. 


WHY SHOULD I SIT AND SIGH? 


HEN I see the plover rising, 

Or the curlew wheeling, 
‘Then I hope my mortal lover 
Back to me is stealing. 
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Sales Manager for 
Canada—Sales Manager 
for Britain—Sales Man- 
ager for South Africa 
£2,000 a year as Sales- 
man—all actually reach- 
ed by National-trained 
Salesmen. Many hun- 
dreds of other successes, 
often with men earning 
but a pittance in their 
previous jobs Sales- 
manship can put you 
too, right at the top 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
SALESMANSHIP LTD. 
Head Office: 
Bank of England Cham- 


-£2,000 A YEAR- 


Many Trained Salesmen now earn this—and 
If you are between 20 and 45... 
intelligent and forward-looking. . 
fied with your present earnings .. . here’s 
your chance to DO something about it! 
The National School, 
record of successes, offers you training in 
outdoor Salesmanship by some of the world’s 
greatest experts. 


. dissatis- 


with an almost 100°, 


* You train at home. No 
previous experience or 
special education is re- 
quired. AGUARANTEED 
Appointments Service 
awaits you on completion 
of the training. If you have 
the WILL to get on (not 
otherwise, as this is essen- 
tial) send for free details— 
no obligation—just clip 
the coupon! 


POST NOW 


Please send without obligation details 
of your home training and Guaranteed 
Appointments Service 





bers, Manchester, 2 
London: 

Danes Inn House 
265 Strand, W.C.2 
CHAncery 4211-2-3 

and 5055 
A British training 
known the world over. 

Established 1931 
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An Irish Coxswain 


Is your 
wireless 

set 
WATER 


PROOF? 


The lifeboatman’s MUST be... 

and that adds to its cost. You can help 

the lifeboat Service to maintain its 

efficiency by sending a contribution, 
however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.|I 


Treasurer : 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary : 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 

















Are your shirts 
‘cockle-collared’ or are 


they VANTELLA? 


(with Van Heusen collars and cuffs) 


Vantella shirts 

last for years— 

and in all 

that time 

their VAN 

HEUSEN collars 

and cuffs lose none 
of their smartness. 
Vantella shirts 

won’t shrink. They’re 
cut in coat style, 
with a very roomy fit. 
And they cost only 46/- 


English-made shirt by 


Cotella. 


Pattern card available from 
A/M, COTELLA, 
I LONG LANE, SEI 











Barbow 


WEATHERPROOFS 


In Fawn or Bronze Beacon Gabar- 
dine, lined check; men’s and ladies’ 
well-cut models in all normal sizes, 
prices from 165 

Fine Beacon Oilskins, 
95/-, ladies’ trom 7§/-. 
Stout Black Oilskin coats for work 
wear from §5/- 

Dark-Green Beacon Thornproofs— 
the toughest and hardest-wearing 
waterproof made—from 117/6. 
Waterproof Clothing of all 
kinds. Send for 52-page Cata- 
logue, full of comfort-giving, 
weather-resisting wear. 


BARBOURS Ltd. 
14 Beacon Buildings, 
South Shields. 


men's from 








TAKE UP SKEET CHING AND PAINTING 

One of my pupils writes:—‘‘] wonder if you can realise the immense 
aers am getting from your lessons. Sketching is entirely new 
tome. At 51 I am not only embarking on a thrilling adventure but 
am at last achieving something.” 
You can learn to draw and paint successfully at home by P.A.S. 
Postal Courses. They offer you the easiest, happiest and certainly 
one of the most successful ways of taking up Art in your leisure 
hours. Write to-day for free illustrated booklet detailing Courses 
for Beginners and Advanced Pupils. 


Write Percy V. Bradshaw, The PRESS ART SCHOOL, Ltd. 
(Dept. C.J. 5), Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, S.E.23. 


“MILLER-KELVIN” 
MOTOR LAUNCHES 
“Fifer” Fishing Boat Winches 
and Equipment 
JAMES N. MILLER & SONS LTD., 
Shipbuilders, St. Monance, Scotland 








CHAMBERS’S DICTIONARY 
CROSSWORD No. 3 
sc SURE 


Burns's cat (8). 





Homer's drinking-cup (6). 


Wy 
; WV 
I 
Scots spider: the upper air has a * Piet 
gone to its head (%). + ; 
GF YY; 
Halfpenny fare for Charon (6). / Wp. Z,_| 


Bunches of set curls (8). 


$} Death-agony of a whale in a snowy 
squall (6). 





To play him is to mimic (3) 








Card-game in which you count as 
nearly to fifteen as possible without 
going above it (6). 


Mermaid’s head or sea-egg wins the 
heart of a Czech in U.S.A. (7) 


Harry Lauder’s crooked stick: the 
centre is in a decline (6). 


That of discretion is fourteen (3). 
26 A thing found in the dark (6). 
7 Feeling of well-being (&). 
Not due, yet somehow now due (6) 


Sort mice into holes made to receive 
tenons (5) 


Milton's beloved (6) 





There's a new trump for every trick 
in this game hence pen requires 
repairing (¥) 





DOWN Composed by ALEXANDER MACKENZIE 


p~- Dat k on the basis of payment of a nominal yearly DOWN (contd.) 
Uphold in Scotland (6). 17 Robber Bird goes for auks flying back to a dupe 
s ‘Alas! for the Of Christian charity * (Hood) (6). (4-4) 

Milton’s tangle-haired girl (6). 18 Old apricot like a brick a C.O. relaid (8) 
3 Horace’s flogging schoolmaster (8) 19 How many would the Muses seem to one with double 


vision ? Get Heine to answer (8) 
Yellow-hammer (8). 


Robert Bridges called Napoleon ‘that sheep- 
Colonnades with columns spaced at about two worry of ‘ 


(6). 
diameters and a quarter (%). 


$ Marine mollusc in an old Greek tunic (6). 
( PE 7 7 . 
yeorge Eliot's nimble with a gin (7). Public nursery for children (6). 
He has brought down at least ten planes within a 25 ‘And he called the name of the place ——-, and 
hair’s-breadth (3). 


r 
Meribah, because of the chiding of the children of 
16 In the capacity of head of the quaggas (3) Israel ' (Exodus) (6). 


Six prizes of books from Chambers’s catalogue to the value of twenty-five shillings 
each will be awarded to the senders of the first six correct solutions opened. 


Entries must arrive not iater than the 15th Fuly. 
Envelopes should be clearly marked CROSSWORD in the top left-hand corner. 


The closing date unavoidably confines the entry to those resident in Great 
Britain, N. Ireland and Eire. 


Supreme CHAMBERS’S 
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Crosswords DICTIONARY 


Entries to W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 11 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH 2 
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CROSSWORD 

No. 2 (June) =~ 5 


. & 
sain Kelvin 


ACROSS 1, Bundobust 


7, Psalm 10, Rear (rear 
mouse, bat) 11 


Awee (wee, squeal of a young pig) 


12, Bonnier 13, Rad 15, Isopoda 17, Sunbeam M A R ! N E E N G I N E S 
19, Leal; 20, Alma (Battle of Alma, 1854); 22, Elmo 
23, Ululates 25, Platan 


28, Inane 20, Labiche 


Yuccas 37, Marpessa (Homer, DIESELS 


lliad ix, Stephen Phillips) ; 39, Enna; 40, Pepo (Pope) 
12, Bump 45, Nautili 47 


, sion-ignition, solid injection, in a range of 
1), Lucerne 1, Tent 2, Euge 53, Latex 4 


eight models from 22 to 132 H.P. 


tl, Gleam ‘4 


Full Diesel engines—four-stroke, compres- 
Aguises 49, Sib 


Hermetics (Hermes, tic) . , 

Down : 1, Basil; 2, Droplet ; 3, Oeno (Polynesia) Comply with Lioyd’s and Board of Trade 
4, Bandanna >», Urial; 6, Tarsal;: 7, Pern (Cuvier's requirements. 
pternis, hawk) 8, 
Marmosets 12, Boa 14 


mustake for Gr Sea-bean ” 


Deltaic (Delta, pen-name RICARDOS (PETROL/PARAFFIN) 
of Dr D. M. Moir) ; 16, Seel ; 18, Amen ; 21, Muridae 

24, Lieu 25, Pigmental (pig, hot-water bottle) ; 
Avernus (‘ facilis descensus Averno’ Virgil): 27, Alme All Kelvin engines can be supplied with full 
10, Hypogeum (hypo, photographer's fixing solution marine equipment. 

Mrs B. and Lady S 

geum) 


on In a range of powers from 7} to 30 H.P. 


well-known varieties of plant 
$2, Lana (Lana Turner, film star) ; 33, Apatite 
(not appetite) Cabinet i, Acme 


iD iS, Spilth ° 
(cry over spilt milk) 41, Pacer 43, Use 44, Psoas ; erg ius 
46, Ibex 458, Urg 


DOBBIE'S LOAN™ = GLASGOW C.4 














Point of No Return 


O. ESINGER 


HE telephone rang. Automatically Lieu- 
tenant Henderson reached for it and said 
into the mouthpiece: ‘Met-officer speaking.’ 
A pleasant young voice answered: ‘Is that 
you, Mr Henderson? The C.O. wants to see 
you for a moment. Can you come up?’ 

*O.K., I'll be right over,’ said Henderson, 
rising at once. Opening the door that con- 
nected the forecast-office and the observers’ 
room just wide enough to put his head 
through, he announced: ‘Going to see the 
C.O., Corporal. I won’t be long, I hope!’ 

Above the noise of the teleprinters, the 
reply, ‘ All right, sir,’ was barely audible. 

“What can he want now?’ Henderson 
wondered, as he walked down the long, 
dimly-lit corridor. All of the few talks he’d 
had so far with Captain Lewis, the Command- 
ing Officer, since his posting on this Naval 
airfield had been of a distinctly unpleasant 
character. 

On the very day of his arrival, when he 
reported for duty, he had been told in so many 
words that the C.O. took a very dim view of 
young academic nitwits. 

“You can’t learn weather from a book, but 
only by looking at it,’ Lewis had told him. 


July: No. 372 


At moments like that it was difficult for 
Henderson to remain calm and not to make 
one of his sarcastic remarks. But somehow 
he’d managed. 

“You can go and report to Mr Pearce now, 
the senior metman,’ he was told finally. 
*He learned his stuff the hard way, but knows 
it!’ 

Poor Mr Pearce! The Jerries had left him 
no time to let Henderson benefit from his 
experience. When they raided the base by 
surprise, two days later, Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Pearce, who happened to be out on 
the field, was among the casualties, and 
Henderson found himself chief meteorological 
officer. 

By now Henderson had reached the end of 
the corridor and had entered the office of the 
C.O.’s secretary. Wren-officer Terry Roberts 
was rattling away on her typewriter. She 
looked up when she heard the door. 

*Good-afternoon, Miss Roberts,’ Henderson 
said stiffly, afraid to give away the fact that he 
had liked this nice-looking little redhead from 
the very first moment he had seen her. He 
had not been long in discovering that every 
man on the whole base did likewise. 
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*Good-evening, sir,’ came the formal reply, 
but with just so much mockery in it that he 
blushed. ‘You can go straight in.’ 

He knocked and, on hearing the growled 
‘Come in,’ entered. 


CAPTARS LEWIS, a huge figure behind an 
equally huge desk, looked older to-day 
than usual, Henderson noticed. Worried 
apparently. ‘Oh, Henderson,’ the C.O. 
greeted him, ‘good thing you came so rapidly. 
Got some work for you.” Only then did he 
seem to realise that Henderson still stood 
rigidly to attention. He made a vague 
gesture with his big hand in the direction of a 
chair: ‘Sit down.’ 

* This is at least going to bea death-sentence,’ 
Henderson thought, half-amused. 

*You know, of course,’ said the C.O., ‘that 
more than half our planes were wrecked in 
that raid the day before yesterday. They are 
to be replaced by an American squadron. We 
need those planes, Henderson, need them 
badly. I got a telegram just now that they 
are on their way across the ocean, ready for 
the last hop. They’re taking a big risk, for 
they can only just make it.’ 

‘For the time being,’ said Henderson, 
there’s not a chance for them to get in here, 
sir. Cloud-base is too low and the visibility 
is bad.’ 

‘I know that, but how long will it last? 
What is the outlook?’ 

‘Generally bad, sir. There’s warmer air 
on its way from the west, but when that 
reaches us there will be fog over the cold 
ground, sir, even if there should be a lot of 
wind.’ 

‘No chance of a break?’ 

*I was just figuring that out, sir, when you 
called. I have the idea that indeed there may 
be a short spell of flyable weather. The next 
chart will show whether I’m right.’ 

‘Good, but see that you don’t make 
mistakes, Henderson. Our troops need air- 
support, and if you are wrong it may not only 
cost eight planes, but hundreds of lives as 
well.’ 

*I’ll let you know as soon as possible, sir.’ 

*How long will that be?’ 

*Two hours, at the utmost, sir.’ 

‘All right, jump to it!’ 

Henderson went out, feeling relieved. 
This wasn’t so bad. He’d show that old 
fathead that he was a forecaster after all. 
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The outer office was empty, but just as he 
stepped out into the passage he bumped into 
Terry Roberts. ‘Excuse me, Miss Ro——’ 

*My friends,’ the young lady interrupted, 
‘call me Ginger.’ 


Henderson could not help smiling. ‘I’m 


sorry, Ginger,’ he said, and hurried away. 
He did not look round, but felt that she stood 


T= moment Henderson re-entered his 
own office he sensed that something was 
wrong, though he did not realise at once what 
it might be. Then it struck him like lightning 
—the teleprinters were silent! 

Apparently the duty-corporal had been 
waiting for his return, for he appeared in the 
doorway, looking very dismayed. ‘Tele- 
printers out, sir! Looks like major-line 
trouble, sir. Definitely nothing wrong at this 
end. They stopped just after you left, sir.’ 

Henderson swore between his teeth. This 
was the very limit! He turned to the corporal: 
*This is very awkward, Jones. How much of 
the eighteen-hundred chart is in?’ 

‘Practically nothing, sir. It had not 
properly started yet. Just some late fifteen- 
and sixteen-hundred reports. One upper-air 
sounding.’ 

“Where from?’ 

*Reconnaissance-flight, sir, about fifty miles 
off shore.’ 

‘Good. Have it plotted.’ 

‘All right, sir.’ 

Corporal Jones withdrew and Henderson 
was alone once more. His first impulse was 
to telephone the C.O. and simply tell him that 
the forecast could not be made if no informa- 
tion came in. Then he thought better of it. 
He had not used all his arrows yet. So 
instead of telephoning the Commanding 
Officer, he rang Signals. ‘Henderson speak- 
ing. My teleprinters are out. Any chance of 
getting a broadcast by wireless?’ 

*This is Collins,’ was the response. ‘Sorry, 
chum, we can’t help you. What the Jerries 
left over of the signals-office isn’t worth 
another bloody bomb. Just one transmitter 
and two receivers serviceable, apart from those 
for flying-control.’ 

‘But this is darned urgent, Collins.’ 

‘Can imagine that, my boy. Those 
American planes, eh? But I just can’t shut 
off the ordinary channels to take met only. 
I’m really sorry, but it is quite out of the 








question.” The click 
showed he’d hung up. 

Once more, Henderson cursed, this time 
more heartily. Now what? Another idea 
struck him. 

‘Corporal!’ 

The door opened immediately. 
sir?’ 

“Where’s Sergeant Barker?’ 

‘Off duty at the moment, sir.’ 

‘Send word that I want him urgently for 
an upper-air sounding. Is our radio-windset 
O.K.?’ 

*Yes, sir.’ 

“What’s the shortest possible time for a 
sounding?’ 

*An hour, if all goes well, sir.’ 

“Hurry! Get the Sergeant here and all the 
others to help. And where is that recco- 
plot?’ 

‘Practically ready, sir. Just a few more 
minutes.” Jones turned, casting an uneasy 
glance at Henderson’s face as he did so. 
What on earth was the idea of an upper- 
air observation at an unusual hour? But 
Henderson’s face did not encourage questions. 

As soon as the Corporal had left the room 
Henderson hurried to the analysing-table, 
re-examined the latest charts, made a few 
hasty calculations. 

An observer came in and put a diagram on 
the table. ‘The recco-flight, sir.’ 

‘Thanks. Any winds in it?’ 

“Yes, sir.’ 

‘Good. Thank you.’ 

Carefully Henderson studied the report. If 
it was correct, there would certainly be a 
better period during the night. But at what 
time? 

Someone knocked. 

‘Come in.” 

“You want me, sir?’ Sergeant Barker, the 
chief-observer, was obviously none too 
pleased to be called away from some well- 
earned rest. 

“Yes, Barker. I told Jones to get things 
ready for an extra upper-air sounding. I 
want you to supervise the observation, 
because it is very important, and lives will 
depend upon it, Sarge. I’ve got to issue an 
accurate local forecast, within an hour and a 
half, and the teleprinters are out.’ 

“Are you going to try a single-station fore- 
cast, sir?’ The courteous remark failed to 
hide the sergeant’s lack of confidence. 

‘Don’t worry, Barker, it’s my responsi- 


in the instrument 


“Yes, 
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bility,’ Henderson said a bit sharply, ‘and 
keep your mouth shut about it.’ 

The merest indication of a smile began to 
show at the corners of Barker’s mouth. 

*I understand, sir. We'll do the best we 
can.’ 

‘Thank you, Sergeant. That’s fine.’ 

They were both smiling now. Henderson 
bent over his desk again, comparing what 
meagre material he had at hand. Drawing 
a vertical cross-section would be a good 
thing to do. 

Hardly ten minutes later Barker reappeared. 
‘Balloon ready, sir. Do you want to check 
up?’ 

*I leave it to you.’ 

*Thank you, sir.” 

‘By the way, Barker, I’ll want a surface- 
observation every quarter of an hour from 
now on.’ 

‘All right, sir.’ 


ERY shortly afterward the shrill notes of 

the radiosonde receiver came from the 
observers’ room. The ascent would take at 
least three-quarters of an hour. What could 
he do in the meantime? Henderson asked 
himself. It might be wise to reanalyse the 
previous charts for details. Immediately he 
started on the job. 

Telephone! Terry Roberts’s voice again. 
‘I noticed you missed your dinner, Mr 
Henderson. Would you like to have it in 
your office?’ 

That girl was simply a wonder. He hadn’t 
even noticed it himself! ‘That would be 
fine, Ginger ’—he wasn’t used to saying things 
like that. Then he gathered all his courage 
and ventured: ‘And, by the way, years ago, 
when I still had a few friends, they used to 
call me Jimmy.’ 

‘You sound bitter, Jimmy. Trouble up?’ 

‘Lots of it. Strictly technical, though.’ 

. “I'll be seeing you!’ Click. 

Very slowly Henderson put the receiver 
down. He shook his head. ‘Jimmy, old 
boy,’ he said to himself, ‘if you don’t take 


“care you'll find yourself head over heels in 


love with that redhead. There’s no time for 
nonsense now.’ He tried to concentrate on 
his charts again. 

Telephone! ‘Collins speaking. Sorry I 
have bad news, Henderson. There’s been 
a fire in a main relay-station. Both tele- 
printers will be out for hours to come.’ 
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‘Thanks for the message. 
whatever measures I could.’ 

Silence again, but for the radiosonde. 

Telephone! ‘Duty-observer speaking, sir. 
Looks like the wind starts backing very 
gradually, sir.’ 

‘Thank you. Keep me informed.’ 

“Yes, sir.’ 

Telephone! ‘This is the C.O. How are 
you getting along, Henderson?’ 

No hesitation now. ‘Ali right, sir. Every 
new message I get seems to indicate more 
strongly that there will be a short spell of fair 
weather just about dawn. I'll let you have a 
detailed forecast within an hour now, sir.” 

‘Come over here as soon as possible.’ 

*I will, sir.’ 

He bent over his chart once more. Was 
this small fall of pressure real or just due to a 
faulty reading? 

Knock at the door! A steward entered with 
atray. ‘Your dinner, sir. Sorry we kept you 
waiting so long, sir, but there was nothing 
left, so the cook prepared something special 
for you.’ 

*That’s awfully nice. Thanks very much.” 

He had just finished his meal, when Sergeant 
Barker came in with a big diagram. ‘Ascent 
is ready, sir. The graph looks a bit strange to 
me. I checked every single measurement, 
though, and I’m sure no one made a mistake.’ 

Henderson studied the diagram carefully. 
‘A bit strange indeed, Sarge, but as far as I 
can make out it fits in beautifully with the 
material I’ve got so far.’ 

‘Anything else you want, sir?’ 

“Yes, Barker. Tell all personnel to stand 
by for another ascent at a moment’s notice. 
Sorry I’ll have to keep you all up for most of 
the night probably, but it can’t be helped.’ 

*I think the boys have a pretty good notion 
of what’s going on, sir. They won’t mind.’ 

‘Fine.’ 

It took Henderson another half-hour of 
concentrated work to finish his forecast. He 
was glad that no other interruptions took 
place, apart from the observer handing in his 
reports. After a final check he jotted down 
his results on a form and started out to the 
C.O.’s office once more. Terry’s desk was 
deserted, so he knocked at the Captain’s 
door. 

‘Oh, it’s you,’ said the C.O. 
does science say?’ 

Henderson could not suppress a blush and 
a scowl. ‘I’m sure now, sir, that a cold front 
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I’ve taken 


‘Well, what 


will pass us shortly after midnight. The winds 
will increase beforehand and there may be 
some snow-showers. There is a new wave on 
the front, deepening rapidly, but the new 
warm front won’t be here before eight o’clock 
to-morrow morning. After the cold front 
the clouds will not break immediately. But it 
will be possible to land here between five and 
seven. After seven the cloud-base will be 
too low again and fog will form. At five it’s 
still pitch-dark. So that leaves about an hour 
to get the planes in.’ 

‘Are you sure about this, Henderson?’ 

‘I wouldn’t say it if I were not very sure, 

*‘O.K. Landing at six means that they have 
to start in a few hours’ time. I'll send a 
signal. Let me know if you change your 
opinion.” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

‘Going to the mess now, Henderson?’ 

‘No, sir, I prefer to stay at the office. I 
kept my personnel on duty as well.’ 

*As you like it. Thank you.” 


was past nine by now. Unless the tele- 
printers picked up again he would have 
some rest. Better set the boys to work on 
another sounding. He rapidly issued orders 
to that effect. Then he went outside to have 
a look at the weather. There was extremely 
little to be seen. The blackout was perfect. 
You could hardly see a few yards ahead. The 
sky was scarcely less black than the ground. 
But there was no doubt about the backing of 
the wind. 

Presently he heard his personnel coming 
out of the filling-shelter. The narrow beam of 
light from a small torch lit the big white 
balloon for a moment. Barker’s voice made 
itself heard: ‘Ready? Let go.’ 

Another hour to wait. He went back into 
his office. He felt chilly, so he sat down near 
the radiator and tried to read. But he wasn’t 
really interested. The face of a red-haired 
girl, named Terry, came flashing upon his 

He woke up with a start when Barker 
entered with the results of the second sound- 
ing. ‘I’m sorry, sir.’ 

“Never mind, Barker. I just dozed off. 
Been on my feet since very early this morning. 
Well, let me see.’ He bent over the diagram. 
‘Little change, as far as I can make out, but 
the warm air came down a bit, as I expected.’ 





He picked up his slide-rule and hastily made a 
few calculations. ‘Corresponds nicely with 
my forecast, Sergeant. I’m going to stick 
to it.’ 

‘Will you want yet another ascent, sir?’ 

“No, thanks. i'll only need the usual 
night-shift on, for the time being. But tell 
everyone to be ready at first request.’ 

‘All right, sir. Good-night.’ 

He was just considering phoning the C.O., 
when the instrument rang. ‘Captain Lewis 
speaking. It looks as bad as ever to me 
outside. These planes will take off any 
minute now. Do you still think they can 
make it?’ 

*I was just going to telephone, sir. I made 
another check and I don’t see any reason for 
changing my forecast.’ 

‘All right. Then it’s up to you.’ 

Though he really felt very tired now, he 
decided not to leave the met-office. You 
never could tell. If evidence showed up that 
the development was different from what he 
anticipated, it might still be possible to have 
those planes called back to their starting- 
point. 

He went over to the observers’ office. A 
corporal and a rating sat reading at the 
plotting-tables. ‘I'll try and get some sleep 
in here, corporal. If the weather should 
deteriorate very much, wake me up.’ 

*Yes, sir.’ 


ACK in his own room, Henderson got 

another chair in the corner near the 
central-heating to rest his feet on. The 
attitude was not very comfortable, but in a 
few minutes he was fast asleep. Not for long, 
though. He was just dreaming that a machine- 
gun started rattling close by, when he suddenly 
realised it wasn’t a machine-gun at all, but a 
knock at the door. Hastily withdrawing his 
feet, he cried angrily: ‘Come in.’ But his 
anger immediately vanished when Terry 
entered carrying a coffee-can and a plate of 
sandwiches. ‘Hullo, Ginger! What asurprise 
at this time of the evening.’ 

She laughed, showing a set of brilliant 
teeth. ‘The C.O. told me you were staying 
here,’ she said. 

*The C.O.?’ Henderson’s face showed his 
surprise. 

‘I know you don’t like him, Jimmy. But 
he is quite human after all. He even suggested 
sending the steward down with coffee. But 
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I decided to bring it myself.’ She blushed 
ever so slightly, and added, rather breathlessly: 
*The planes are off. Signal came in about ten 
minutes ago.’ 

They were silent for a moment, then he 
said: ‘Let’s have some coffee before it is 
cold.’ 

Terry poured out two cups, then suddenly 
remarked: ‘Is this silence usual at night? 
What about the teleprinters?’ 

*They’ve been out for hours,’ he said 
recklessly. 

She looked at him in surprise. ‘For hours? 
Then how could you make a forecast?’ she 
asked. 

*Fifteen-hundred chart, plus own observa- 
tions. Ever heard of single-station fore- 
casting?’ 

Terry nodded, looking rather doubtful. 
*Aren’t you taking a terrible risk?’ 

‘Not so big as you think. I specialised on 
the subject.’ 

*Does Lewis know?’ 

‘Heavens, no! And for the love of Mike 
don’t tell him!’ 

‘So you are worried after all.’ 

‘I’m not, but he would be.’ 

The girl rose. He followed her example. 
She was standing very close to him now, 
looking anxious. ‘Jimmy, isn’t it better to 
send those planes back?’ 

“We need them, and they'll make it.’ 

*The C.O. will be furious if he finds out.’ 

‘Once again, don’t tell him.’ 

*Oh, I won’t, but he may find out somehow.’ 

*Never mind. Don’t you worry, Ginger.’ 
He put out his hand, taking hers. ‘I’ll 
manage all right.’ 

*I believe you will.” She withdrew her hand. 
‘I'll have to go now.’ 

‘Thanks very much for coming, Terry.’ 
Only after the door had closed behind her did 
he realise that he had called her by her 
Christian name. Oh, that girl—that darned, 
red-headed, utterly lovely girl! He switched 
off the big lights, kept only one of the desk- 
lamps burning, and tried to sleep again. 


E thought he had only just closed his eyes, 
when another intruder came. This 
time it was the observer. ‘It’s snowing, sir. 
Clouds are extremely low.’ 
Instantly he was fully awake. ‘What’s the 
time?’ 
‘Quarter past three, sir.’ 
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“Good. Then the snow is up to schedule. 
What about the wind?’ 

“Veered sharply, sir, just over an hour and 
a half ago. Was practically due north for 
some time, but then started backing again.’ 

At this moment the door to the corridor 
was flung wide open. Captain Lewis entered, 
followed by Collins. He was obviously in a 
terrible rage. ‘Henderson.’ 

*Yes, sir." He stood to attention. 

‘What’s this about the teleprinters being 
unserviceable? The signals-officer tells me 
they’ve been out since late afternoon.’ 

*That’s right, sir.’ 

The C.O.’s face went purple. ‘Do you tell 
me quietly to my face that you issued that 
forecast without adequate charts?’ he shouted. 

Henderson did not flinch. ‘Indeed, sir. 
Only our own upper-air and surface observa- 
tions, apart from a _ reconnaissance-flight 
report.’ 

‘In weather like this! You must be raving 
mad.’ Then he swung round to Collins. 
‘We must send those planes back im- 
mediately.” 

Quietly and very distinctly, Henderson 
said: ‘They are well beyond their point of no 
return, sir.’ 

The colour drained from the Commanding 
Officer’s countenance. ‘If anything goes 
wrong, Mr Henderson,’ he said bitingly, ‘you 
will be responsible. I’ll have you court- 
martialled for this, Lieutenant!’ 

Lewis turned to the door. At this moment 
Terry Roberts saw fit to appear in the open- 
ing. The look she gave Henderson showed 
him that she had overheard the Captain’s 
threat. 

*Is everybody crazy on this station?’ Lewis 
thundered. ‘What the hell are you doing here 
at this time of the night?’ 

The girl seemed as composed as the 
other was excited. ‘Urgent message for you, 
sir. Dispatch-rider from headquarters. They 
couldn’t find you at once, sir, so they called me 
out.’ 

The C.O. hurried away, Collins at his heels. 
Terry looked after them for a moment, then 
entered the office. 

As Henderson looked at her, doubt crept 
into his mind. Had she told the old man? 

The girl must be a mind-reader, for in- 
stantly she said: ‘I did not tell the C.O., Mr 
Henderson, I really didn’t.’ 

His face softened. ‘It’s all right, Ginger, 
don’t worry.’ 
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She stepped up close to him, looking up 
at his face. ‘I can’t help worrying. Suppose 
it stays like this?’ 

Henderson’s anger flashed up again. I 
wish,’ he said, ‘that you’d mind your own 
business. I’m not used to being fussed about, 
Miss Roberts.’ 

A dark red spread over Terry’s face, then 
she turned white, and her bright greyish-blue 
eyes became unmistakably moist. ‘O.K., 
sir.” Slowly she turned and went to the door. 

Two strides were enough to overtake her. 
His long arm shot out. He seized her shoulder 
and rudely swung her round. 

*Leave me alone,’ said Terry. 

But he put his other hand on her shoulder 
as well and slowly drew her nearer. ‘Terry, 
I’m sorry. I did not want to hurt you. But 
it’s true that I’m not used to having people 
worry about me. I’m always doing things 
alone.’ 

She did not speak, just stood looking at 
him. Then, in a sudden impulse, she put her 
arms around his neck and kissed him. A 
second later she had torn herself loose and 
hurried out of the room. He called after her, 
but she did not stop. 


OR some time Lieutenant Henderson stood 

motionless. Mechanically he glanced at 
his watch. Nearly four! About two more 
hours to wait before the planes would be 
near. Once more he stepped out into the 
night. The snow had stopped falling, the 
wind was back to westerly, but the sky 
was still pitch-black. As he turned to go 
back he heard someone call his name: ‘Mr 
Henderson! Mr Henderson!’ 

‘Here, what’s up?’ 

The duty-corporal came running out to 
him. ‘It looks as if the teleprinters will start 
again soon, sir. They show some signs of 
life.’ 

Together they hurried back to the observers’ 
room. The dead silence of the instruments 
that had lasted so long was broken now and 
again by humming sounds and an occasional 
click. Expectantly they stood looking at 
them. One sprang into action, the bell rang, 
the types started hammering, but the result did 
not make sense. More than half-an-hour 
went by this way, then the lines went dead 


again. 
‘Damn,’ said the Corporal, from the depth 
of his heart. 





‘Well, anyway they are working at them,’ 
said Henderson. ‘Call me the moment 
something readable appears and start plotting 
at once.’ 

For a moment he considered having another 
ascent made, but decided it was useless. Even 
if it showed him to be wrong, nothing could 
be done about it. And why should he be 
wrong? 

The Corporal put another observation in 
front of him. Bad as ever. Clouds between 
one and two hundred feet, visibility slightly 
improved . . . He rechecked his calculations. 
Was something going wrong after all? He’d 
expected a definite improvement in cloud- 
base by this time. On the other hand, it 
might be a purely local effect. But it did make 
him feel less sure. A nervousness that he had 
not felt at all so far began to get hold of him. 

It became obvious that the rumour of his 
clash with Captain Lewis had spread over the 
whole camp by now. Officers began to come 
into the office, one or two at a time, but soon 
filling the whole place. They all had their 
questions and remarks. Many of them, the 
older ones as a rule, were more or less openly 
hostile. They were discussing the matter in 
loud voices, not paying any attention to 
Henderson’s presence. One or two of the 
younger pilots took his side, asked him about 


the way he came to his conclusions, expressed 
their confidence in the method. Henderson 
disliked both groups. He would have pre- 
ferred to remain alone. But it helped kill 


the time. 

The observations that were regularly 
brought in to him still did not show the anti- 
cipated improvement. It took all his strength 
of will not to give away his growing alarm and 
to keep up his air of the cool scientist, com- 
pletely sure of his competence. After all, 
meteorology wasn’t mathematics . . . 

Ten past five! Above the din of the voices 
in the office came a sound like music—the 
teleprinters! The Corporal hurried in. 
*They’re, working, sir. Both of ‘em. But 
only northerly stuff at the moment.’ 

In a way Henderson felt good about 
the restored communications. If he had 
blundered, he could at least find out how 
before they'd arrest him, as he was sure they 
would. For some time he had not been 
listening to the remarks around him. He did 
so again now and heard what he expected to. 
As the minutes went by, the general opinion 
grew more and more against him. 
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Quarter past five! Cloud-base two hundred 
feet, visibility unchanged. It looked hopeless. 
No pilot could land in these circumstances, 
let alone eight at a time! 

Five-twenty-five! The door to the observers’ 
room swung open again. This time it was 
Sergeant Barker. Just like him to return to 
duty a few hours early. Nice chap. ‘Sir, 
cloud is breaking rapidly now. Only three- 
tenths of low stuff left. Only broken medium 
cloud over it. The visibility improved to a 
couple of miles in the last few minutes.” 

Deep silence followed these words and those 
present looked at Henderson with something 
akin to awe in their eyes. He had to swallow 
three times himself to maintain his casual 
air. 

Everyone suddenly hurried out to see for 
himself. Henderson followed slowly. This 
spectacular effect was wonderful, of course, 
but the aeroplanes were not in yet. The 
clearance was here, but would it last? 

He returned to his office. One of the 
observers was waiting for him. ‘We’ve plotted 
a local chart first, sir.’ 

‘Fine.’ 

Hastily he began to analyse the chart, 
comparing meanwhile with the sketch he’d 
based his forecast on. Slowly a smile spread 
over his face. It couldn’t be better. 

Telephone! ‘Collins speaking. Congratu- 
lations, boy. I’m on the control-tower at 
the moment. The C.O. is here with me, 
too, and wants you to come over at once, 
Henderson.’ 

‘I'll be there in a few minutes.’ 

As he went out into the corridor once 
again Henderson saw someone hurrying 
down from the other end. His heart missed 
a beat. It was Terry Roberts. Without a 
word he spread his arms and their lips met 
for the second time during this endless night. 
But even now time wasn’t theirs. ‘Lewis is 
waiting for me,’ Henderson said. ‘Come 
along, Ginger.’ 

Terry smiled her bright smile. Together 
they hurried to the tower. Captain Lewis was 
on the upper platform beside the wireless 
operator. As he saw Henderson coming up, 
he just put out his hand and said: ‘I’m nota 
man of many words, my boy. I apologise.’ 

‘Thank you, sir.’ 

*I wani you to see those planes come in. 
Only a question of minutes now. We've been 
in contact for some time.’ 

As he spoke these words the distant roar of 
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engines made itself heard. Very shortly 
afterwards, in the first dim light of a new day, 
the first plane touched down, rapidly followed 
by the other seven. But by the time the last 
one came taxi-ing up to the platform the 
western horizon changed into a vague grey. 
The fog did not fail to appear . . . 

Once again many eyes were fixed on the 
young weatherman. Henderson, however, 
only had eyes for the girl beside him. ‘It’s a 
silly moment to pop the question, Ginger, but 


—will you marry me?’ he whispered into her 
ear as they walked down to the officers’ mess 
together for breakfast. 

She put her arm through his, without mind- 
ing the surprised glances of the lookers-on. 
“You bet!’ she said happily, and added: 
* That is, if you think you will be able to stand 
being fussed about!’ 

As an answer, he simply took her in his 
arms and kissed her, right in front of the 
mess door! 


August First Story: The Gentle Art of Sandy the Bus by Andrew Paton 


The 


Nab 


Britain’s Strangest Lighthouse 





NIGEL BRAMLEY 


AKE a vast Martian gasometer of latticed 
steel forty feet across, plant it on a hollow 
concrete base eighty feet thick, dump the 
whole into the sea, perch three men and two 
lights on its top, ninety feet above the waves, 
give it a catchy name, and there you have 
Britain’s strangest lighthouse, the Nab Tower. 
A familiar sight to holiday-makers in the Isle 
of Wight, at Southsea, Hayling, or Worthing, 
and the first real glimpse of home for every 
sailor entering the Spithead channel for 
Portsmouth or Southampton, this great grey 
‘mystery tower’, as it has always been known, 
is something to arouse wonder. It is so 
out-of-place, standing there in the middle of 
the sea, and so conspicuous that you can see 
its bridal-cake silhouette on the horizon for 
miles, that it is bound to attract attention. 
But, as thousands of people ask every year, 
what exactly is it, and just what is all the 
mystery about? 
It seems incredible that anyone should have 
been crazy enough to build such a huge tower 
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out there at all—or so it seems, until you 
discover that no one really intended it to be 
there at all. And, furthermore, it was built on 
land and actually towed there, not built in situ 
like the better-understood Spithead forts. The 
mystery of the Nab always deepens until you 
find out the story of its strange origin. 


N the early months of the last year of the 
First World War an Admiralty, brought 
closer to despair than people realised by the 
almost unchecked inroads of German U-boats 
into our merchant fleets, swiftly decided upon 
a number of drastic and revolutionary methods 
of counter-attack. One or two inventive 
unorthodox brains were given complete 
freedom. Most startling was the plan to close 
the English Channel to all but friendly shipping 
by sinking a line of six fort-like towers across 
the Straits, at the cost of £1 million apiece, and 
by linking them with steel boom-nets. 
The idea looked foolproof, and within 








weeks two such towers were laid down in 
a quiet backwater of Shoreham harbour, 
Sussex, bringing sudden and_ short-lived 
prosperity and speculation to this tiny Chan- 
nel seaport. Shoreham was chosen for its 
seclusion, its nearness to the Channel stream, 
and its unlimited supplies of shingle for con- 
crete-making. Nothing like these monstrous 
edifices had ever been attempted before. They 
were designed to sink in some twenty fathoms 
by flooding a hollow base, on top of which 
a ninety-foot cylindrical steel tower would 
remain above high-water. The civilian 
designer, G. Menzies, deserves a measure of 
immortality for his amazingly successful 
design, which included the making of the vast 
honeycombed concrete bases shaped like a 
ship, with pointed bows and stern, for easy 
towing out to the chosen spot at sea. 

Some three thousand non-combatant work- 
men were rushed down to Shoreham, and soon 
the towers began to grow. So did the rumours 
about their purpose, fostered by authorities 
most anxious to keep the real purpose a secret. 
‘Mystery Towers ’—the Press of 1918 had hit 
upon an epithet that was to cling to one tower 
over thirty years afterwards. The rumours 
were even more fantastic than the structures 
themselves: they were twin grappling-towers 
to be sunk over wrecked merchantmen to 


salvage them by the simple expedient of 


pumping air into both; they were tough 
mobile forts for engaging submarines in 
mortal combat out in the Atlantic; they were 
listening columns for detecting the presence of 
U-boats lurking on the sea-bed. One school 
firmly believed they were nothing more 
romantic than supports for a new bridge at 
Gravesend! 

But Germany’s collapse on land came in the 
November before any rumour could be proved 
right, and the Admiralty was left with a couple 
of singularly expensive and useless white 
elephants. Only one tower had, in fact, been 
completed, and its half-finished partner was 
broken up again. A naval brainwave decided 
the fate of the solitary giant: it would be sunk 
as originally planned, but at the eastern end of 
the Spithead approaches. There it could 
replace the old Nab lightship and, into the 
bargain, serve as a naval defence outpost of 
immense value. 

If there were any who doubted whether 
Menzies’s brain-child would ever settle to the 
bottom of the sea without capsizing, as its 
prototype model did during the original 


THE NAB 


construction—and there must have been many 
—their fears were first magnified and then 
finally allayed one specially calm day in 1920, 
when two antique paddle-tugs chugged their 
gentle course out of Shoreham harbour with 
the mystery tower floating like a play-raft in 
tow. The new Nab behaved perfectly and, 
when within a stone’s throw of the now 
dwarfed lightship, her great base was opened 
to the sea, and down she slowly went, tilting 
rather alarmingly to one side. But no disaster 
befell the anxious crowd of technical spectators 
on the top deck, and before long she had settled 
firmly on the bottom, kept steady on the rocky 
tip of the Bembridge ledge from the near-by 
Isle of Wight by the enormous volume of 
water inside the base. There she has stood in 
about twelve fathoms ever since, only once 
lifting slightly during a winter gale of excep- 
tional force. The one-time U-boat defence 
had changed into something almost equally 
strange; the mystery tower had become 
what every mariner now calls the Nab, in 
perpetual memory of the not very signifi- 
cant though dangerous Nab Rock a few miles 
away. 


O right up to the Nab to-day and its sheer 
bulk amazes. It stands most incongru- 
ously out of the water, very much like a 
gasometer with its added steel scaffolding, and 
then the few upper feet of its concrete base are 
seen, and one realises that it is not floating. 
Nowadays, it is a busy and vital hub of ship- 
ping assistance, merchant as well as naval. 
When the boat has finally made fast on the 
landing-stage—and that is a difficult and 
often impossible task in rough weather—one 
dizzily ascends the iron monkey-ladder up the 
outside for eighty feet, and finally steps on to 
the safety-railed top, dominated by two lofty 
radio-masts and a perky little glass lookout 
cabin ona raised platform inthe centre. Then, 
on a lower plane of view, the two great turret- 
like lights catch the eye. Red to north, white 
to south, their electric-beams flashing one 
second in every ten must have guided countless 
ships around the rocks into the deep-water 
channel for Portsmouth and Southampton. 
The mighty Queens from New York take their 
turn round the flashing Nab as well as the 
little dredger from Plymouth dockyard. In 
fog a strident warning comes in 24-second 
blasts of ear-splitting intensity from the 
diaphone fog-signal, and if a skipper fails to 
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hear that, there is a massive bell-stroke every 
7} seconds. 

So far, however, save for its invaluable 
height above the water, the Nab seems little 
more than a lighthouse. But to that add its 
present-day uses as radio-beacon for giving 
directional aid to all ships, reporting those in 
distress and passing on the thousand-and-one 
messages that make up the daily routine of the 
Navy; a radar experimental station constantly 
trying out new marine-signalling devices; a 
dropping-point for Spithead pilots; and an 
observation-post that can quickly be trans- 
formed into an armed fort in an emergency. 
Deep inside the tower, above the huge diesel 
generators that produce the electricity, there 
is accommodation for ninety men, though in 
peacetime its crew numbers but three. 

With one man always ashore on a month’s 
relief, the select little company of four Nabmen 
are the chosen few of all Trinity House light- 
keepers. Not for them the cramped and 
swaying lightship, nor the pencil-slender light- 
house: their home for two-month spells of 
duty offers roomy and snug quarters, with 
space to take plenty of exercise. Nevertheless 
the tower is relieved only once a month by 
tender from Cowes, a visit that means fresh 
food, new bread, mail, newspapers, and a 
fresh face for the crew, who consider it takes 
them a week again to settle down to their 


fixed ard solitary routine, baking their own 
bread, living out of tins, and so forth. The 
loneliness can be as great as that on the most 
isolated lighthouse, especially in winter, but it 
is relieved by the close passage of a fascinating 
pageant of shipping from all over the globe, 
and the near-regular visits of an Isle of Wight 
padre who brings creature comforts and 
conducts a brief service for the Nabmen. But 
in winter not even the chaplain can always 
make his regular landings by launch from 
Bembridge, the rain and wind beat noisily 
on the metal casing of the tower, while at all 
seasons the experience of living in an all-metal 
structure brings its own special discomforts of 
heat and shivering cold. 

If the Nab is a lonely place, its little crew 
are a contented lot, mostly young, with the 
true lightkeeper’s philosophy of lonely con- 
tentment, and homemade pleasures like 
handicrafts. And twice a day there is an 
informal radio link-up with all the other 
keepers round our coasts, an amenity that 
boosts morale, if that were needed. 

The mystery as to the Nab’s origins and 
purpose still clings about its gaunt grey stark- 
ness out there in the middle of the sea, but it 
remains a unique tribute to British ingenuity, 
skill, and native eccentricity, for no other 
country could invent such a weird contraption. 
We salute you, mysterious, fascinating Nab! 


The Prior Claimant 


Brae and corrie, crag and heather, 
Singing burn and secret glen, 

Changed with every change of weather— 
Lucky man who buys a Ben! 


There the laird may spend his leisure, 
Noting beast and bird and flower, 

And, if cragsmanship’s his pleasure, 
Testing it on some grim tower, 


Up the gully, snow deep-drifted, 
Cut his footsteps one by one, 

Till he stands, to heaven uplifted, 
Where the summit meets the sun! 


If these joys, my old delights there, 
He who buys the hill decline, 
Then, for all his legal rights there, 

It is far more truly mine! 


W. K. Hoimes. 





Cheque Secrets 





EDWARD FRANK 


IN popular usage a blank cheque is a cheque 
made out to someone and signed, but with 
the amount unstated, and so is taken to denote 
carte blanche. To a banker, however, a blank 
cheque is merely a piece of paper printed in 
the form that is recognised as a cheque. As 
such, it is full of secrets and is well worth close 
study. The so-called blank forms have plenty 
on them, though little of it can be read without 
the key to the secrets. 

Even the colour holds its secret. It is made 
by a pattern of coloured lines or tiny letters on 
a white ground. Cheques are printed in this 
way to make it difficult for forgers to erase 
what has been written. If there is a printed 
crossing, it is there for safety when the cheque 
is sent through the post. Each bank prints its 
cheques in the colour which, by custom, has 
become its own. There are exceptions, but as 
a general rule it may be said that the cheques 
of any bank can be recognised by colour 
alone. 

The bank and branch are, of course, dis- 
played in plain language and prominently. 
The branch may be named after the town, but 
when there is more than one branch in a town 
some other label is used. Usually it is the 
name of the street, which then becomes part 
of the title of that branch. 

On the right of a cheque is an oval impression 
in blue, which denotes payment of the Govern- 
ment stamp-duty of twopence. It denotes 
more than that, for hidden away within the 
design is the date when the stamp was im- 
pressed. It is neatly but secretly indicated by 
encircled figures to represent the day, the 
month, and the year. 

Most English banks show at the lower left 
corner a single initial: C,T, or M, as the case 
may be. They are code letters which stand for 
Country, Town, and Metropolitan, to indicate 
the appropriate clearing when cheques are 
sorted. 


Att cheques carry a serial number which is 

printed at the top left and is generally of 
six figures. The object of this number is to 
identify the cheque beyond doubt when other 
particulars are not enough, and to support 
them when they are. On bank statements the 
last three figures are now being used instead of 
names to identify the entries. 

A learned judge in the House of Lords once 
said that the number of a cheque was the one 
certain item of identification, because there 
could be only one cheque bearing a printed 
number. That is no longer true, for serial 
numbers would become unwieldy if they were 
continued indefinitely. It is the practice to 
begin again just before numbers reach a million. 
This means duplication, but there is an interval 
of several years between duplicated numbers 
to avoid confusion. 

All cheques bear at the top right a number 
known as the national number. Every bank 
in the British Isles has its own individual 
number, always printed on cheques in the 
same place and in the same peculiar way, with 
the first figure, or the first two figures, twice 
the size of the rest. The reason for the peculiar 
printing is that the larger figures denote the 
bank and are made to stand out for rapid 
identification when cheques are sorted at 
speed. The smaller figures denote the branches 
of the bank. National numbers are a device 
for saving time in bookkeeping, and they 
serve no other purpose than identification by 
code. Every bank holds the key for translating 
the code into names and addresses. 

Many banks are now printing another 
number, arranged in various forms and in 
various positions. This is a special sorting 
number for use in the Head Offices, where 
clearings received from all over the country 
are re-sorted for distribution to branches. 
Speed is essential for this work, but speed 
alone is not enough. There must be accuracy 
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in the sorting or there will be a lot of mis-sorts, 
which cause extra work at branches and delay 
the clearance of cheques. 

Cheques have been sorted by branch name 
and by naticnal number, but both methods 
have proved subject to a high proportion of 
mis-sorts. The new system separates the work 
into two parts on the principle used for a pack 
of cards, which is first sorted into suits and 
then each suit into sequence. The numbers used 
are all capable of division in this way, the first 
part representing a group of branches, the 
second part denoting the individual branch. 
Sorting by this method reduces mis-sorts 
considerably. 

There is no uniformity among the banks in 
choice of position for these numbers, though 
they are usually placed on the left, below the 
serial number or well away from it. Nor is 
there any uniformity in choice of design, 


ee 
ments of figures and letters has been tried. 

It is surprising that no aD tact tune ened to 
introduce some Scan dhelinedine symbol, such 
as a heart, club, spade, or diamond, printed in 
black or colour, with white figures super- 
imposed. Designs of this kind would stand 
out so well that the efficiency and speed of the 
system might be improved—but perhaps the 
banks fear loss of dignity should High Street 
Branch become known cclloquially as Four of 
Clubs. 

The many secret symbols that appear on 
blank cheques are there to serve the drawer. 
They operate automatically once a cheque is 
made out and put in the post. Like all good 
servants, they are unobtrusive: their presence 
is scarcely noticed until attention is drawn to 
them. But it is well to know they are there, 
and why. 


arrange- 





Hymn of Praise 
Marquetry starlings, inlaid with sandalwood on ebony, 


Small, dry oak-leaf sparrows, 


And the robin’s hot coal glowing suddenly on a branch, 
Praise Him who made you, scattered you with song. 


Lift up with larks, 


Make praise a fountain of sound, as the small wren 
That clings, unbending the fragile jasmine’s spray, 
Telling in jets of music pure as water 


Of Him who made the light, 


Who draws from the nub of the seed the blunt, bland nut— 
Fangs of growth unfolding into leaves, 

Who sets the worm’s long, rosy, naked finger 

To feel its way, the quilted caterpillar, 

And the beetle’s gentian husk glowing in the grass. 


O rose, from the small pagoda of your bud 
Unfold loose tongues of velvet around your yellow 
Stamens staring like a leopard’s eye, 


Blow full in praise. 


Dianthus, muslin stars, 


In your sprinkled constellations, your nebula 

Of rosy petals, let spice and incense drift 

To Him who made you, and grasses, glint with lustres, 
Small facets, sharp and brittle as jade, or clear 


As dew. 


Your trembling crowns of flower rise up 
In branching towers of praise. 


Like these, my prayer, 


My praise shall lift, as visible as breath, 

As delicate, as tremulous as the grass 

In all its weakness, its humility, 

Candle of adoration lit for Thee 

My God, Creator, whose thought became the world, 
Word that is Light to all Eternity. 
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Bashful Nightingale 





FRANK HEADLAND 


Ts is the story of Renato Fontana, who 
found beauty in unexpected places, also 
of Rosa Civetta and Teresa Rossignola, who 
proved jointly that while silence may be 
golden, speech can be a treasure above rubies. 

It began when Fontana came to Roccabianca 
in search of the simplicity promised by its 
unpretentious sun-drenched cottages. Renato’s 
films are too famous for there to be any 
mystery behind his quest. Anybody who has 
seen Elevator Boy or Garbage Sparrows, to 
name but two, will know that he has never 
used professional players, even from the ranks 
of those who are always themselves on the 
screen and reserve their acting for their 
private lives. His passion is to portray 
everyday people in their natural surroundings, 
to allow his camera to range over the honest 
bricks revealed by peeling stucco, catch 
femininity in sweet disarray rather than cal- 
culated décolletage, suggest the rainbow seen 
through tear-brimmed lashes, or bring out the 
functional beauty of an iron bedstead. It has 
been his invariable practice first to fix the 
location of a picture in a neighbourhood 
possessing all the necessary colour, and then 
assemble his cast from observation of the local 
inhabitants at their daily chores. 

Roccabianca seemed the perfect setting for 


Mountain Magdalena. Fontana had only to 
shut his eyes to conjure up idyllic sequences on 
the boulder-strewn banks of the Torrentino 
where it gushes from the Grotto Vanette, shots 
of sultry glances melting into the boiling lava 
of Etna, crisp cutting from the bristling 
moustaches of the peasant behind the plough 
to the long curved horns of the oxen pulling 
it, from the swelling fruit in the lemon-grove 
to the ripening charm of the barefoot girl 
below. All this he envisaged as his sleek 
Lancia braved the mountain-road on a tour 
of exploration from his hotel at Taormina. 
So entranced was he that on his return he 
cancelled his reservation forthwith and made 
arrangements to transfer his headquarters 
to this newly-discovered Arcady. Taormina, 
lovely as it was, seemed now to be artificial 
and commercialised, showing, as it were, but 
the face of beauty. At Roccabianca he would 
find its soul. 


was surprising, therefore, that, a bare five 
minutes after his arrival at the Albergo 
Luciano, Fontana was in a bad temper. His 
reception left nothing to be desired. Pozzuoli 
stood bowing so deeply that his speech of 
welcome was in peril of being drowned by the 
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creaking of his aged bones; the members of 
the staff were lined up in honour of so illus- 
trious a guest, and Gregorio the cellarman 
had shaved although it was mid-week; 
Fontana’s luggage was stacked neatly in the 
vestibule. Everything was present and correct 
—except the most important thing of all. His 
secretary was missing. She had been on 
holiday at Capri and it had been arranged 
that she would join him at the inn, arriving a 
day earlier to ensure that all was in order. 
Instead, a telegram awaited him. 

Fontana read it again, and swore with the 
accomplished and effortless fluency natural 
to a man accustomed to having his own way 
and finding himself deprived of it. ‘Slavery 
preferable to working for you,’ it ran. ‘Am 
getting married. Anna.’ That was all, not 
a word of apology for the fix in which she 
had placed him. Fontana crumpled the 
telegram into a ball, cut short his host’s 
obsequious exercises, and demanded a 
stenographer. 

Pozzuoli’s jaw dropped. It was doubtful 
if a regular typist existed within twenty 
kilometres of the Albergo Luciano. He 
explained this unhappily, adding that even the 
village notary was accustomed to the use of 
nothing but a quill pen. 

Then the storm broke. The harassed film 
director damned the entire community of 
Roccabianca to perdition, with special re- 
finements of torture reserved for the village 
notary, coupled with far from helpful sugges- 
tions as to the disposal of his quill pen. He 
hinted that it was neither Sodom nor 
Gomorrah the contemplation of which turned 
the wife of Lot into a pillar of salt, but a 
certain village of Sicily which had never 
undergone the ordinary processes of Creation 
but had been slipped into the pattern of the 
Universe by the Devil himself for the sole 
purpose of plaguing Renato Fontana some 
zons later; that the great Dante had shown a 
curious lack of imagination in writing about 
Hell without so much as once mentioning the 
Albergo Luciano; and that if there existed 
any greater fools than the landlord, they were 
the people who came to stay at his inn. 

All the time this tirade was continuing, 
poor Pozzuoli stood smiling and wringirig his 
hands. At last his formidable guest paused for 
breath, and he was able to get in a con- 
ciliatory word. ‘If I may venture a suggestion, 
signor, perhaps Teresa can help you.’ 

‘And who in the fiend’s name is Teresa?’ 
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‘Teresa Rossignola, signor.’ Pozzuoli in- 
dicated the occupant of the desk, a demure 
girl who lowered her eyes to the hotel register 
immediately she found herself to be the object 
of attention. ‘She is very intelligent, signor, 
and she can write. After the Liberation she 
was for a time at the Town Major’s office in 
Messina. A broadening experience, signor. 
It is even possible that she learnt a little 
typing there. I see that you have brought a 
machine with you.’ 

Fontana strode across to the desk. ‘What 
do you say, signorina?’ he asked her. ‘Will 
you be my amanuensis?’ 

Pozzuoli plucked at his sleeve fearfully. 
‘No, no, Signor,’ he whispered. ‘She is a good 
girl. Now, in the case of Rosa—’ 

‘Hold your tongue, dolt. Well, child? It 
will be a matter of taking a few things down 
from time to time, writing a few letters.’ 

Teresa nodded, but was too shy to say a 
word. 

‘Good. Then it is settled. Come up to my 
room in half-an-hour.’ 

‘To your room? But, signor!’ Pozzuoli 
twittered. 

‘Quiet, imbecile. To my room, yes. How 
do you suppose I can work down in this mad- 
house? The notary uses a quill pen! Bah!’ 

Fontana stormed away up the stairs, while 
Teresa picked up the crumpled telegram and 
read it thoughtfully. She followed timidly 
to the film director’s room a little later, not 
without a whispered warning from the land- 
lord to leave the door open and scream if 
necessary. 


ZZUOLI need not have worried. 
Fontana paid but scant attention to the 
girl as he stalked about the room delivering 
himself of a stream of memoranda, instruc- 
tions, and shooting schedules. He could not 
even have noticed that she was getting it all 
down in efficient shorthand, for after he had 
finished he said in a hopeless sort of way, 
*Let me have that in some kind of shape in the 
morning,’ and dismissed her. Only when she 
had left the room did he realise that from first 
to last she had not opened her mouth. 
Fontana shrugged his shoulders and walked 
moodily over to the window. There was not 
much to see—a cobbled courtyard where fat 
pigeons waddled beneath a mulberry tree. In 
one corner a tinkling jet of water sprayed 
wastefully from the mouth of a startled 





dolphin into a shallow pool. Fontana was 
about to turn away, when the scene came to 
life with something infinitely more interesting 
than pigeons. A girl walked into the court- 
yard. 

“Walked’ is perhaps inadequate to describe 
her entrance. The word has something of the 
bareness of a pair of legs; this girl clothed 
them with the rhythm of poetry. The 
challenge of her movement was matched by a 
tawny beauty no less provocative. Her vivid 
cheeks and lips glowed as brightly as the 
burnished copper vessel in her hand. This she 
placed beneath the improvident dolphin and 
sat herself on a near-by wall to swing her legs 
until it filled. The manner of this performance 
struck a nice balance between innocence of the 
fact that anybody was watching and hope that 
somebody might be; but if the artlessness 
would not have borne close scrutiny, there was 
no doubt whatever as to the artistry. Fontana 
whistled softly as he fetched the cine-camera 
which accompanied him everywhere on his 
travels. From the shadow of the window he 
filmed the nonchalant leg-swinging, the animal 
grace as the girl leaned over to lift the heavy 
pitcher, the mock-angry fist-shaking, which 
told him he was betrayed by the whirring of 
the camera’s mechanism. 

He took out the film, sealed it in a strong 
envelope, and addressed it to his right-hand 
man, Serafino. This done, he rang for 
Pozzuoli. ‘Who is the girl who came to 
fetch water just now?’ he wanted to know. 

The landlord scratched his head. ‘Excuse 
me, signor. What was she like, this girl?’ 

Fontana hunted for suitable words. ‘Like 
a volcano,’ he said at length. 

Pozzuoli smiled foolishly. ‘That will be 
Rosa. She lives in a room over my stables. 
A volcano—yes, that is Rosa.’ 

“What does she do?’ 

The landlord coughed, shifted from one foot 
to the other, and stared at the ceiling. 

‘I see. That will be all. Oh, you can mail 


this for me.’ 
A LITTLE cheered by his discovery, 
Fontana spent the next few hours 
wandering about the village and exploring its 
photogenic possibilities, His good humour 
was completely restored when he returned to 
the inn to find his work awaiting him, typed 
and assembled with a neatness which stood 
comparison with the work of the faithless 


BASHFUL NIGHTINGALE 


Anna. So the next time Teresa came to him 
he took more notice of her, and, finding her 
not without a certain soft appeal, realised 
something of the pleasure of a wealthy man 
who, tiring of the exotic flowers in his hot- 
houses, takes a walk in his grounds and dis- 
covers a violet hiding from the sun. She 
aroused the protective instinct in him, so 
that he found himself practising forgotten 
courtesies, such as opening the door for her, 
taking the inevitable cigarette out of his 
mouth when talking to her, and swearing under 
his breath. He felt big and chivalrous in her 
company. In short, he was being managed 
for the first time in his life by this quiet mouse 
who still spoke no word above a whisper, and 
then only when absolutely necessary. Never- 
theless, he worked her hard and it was a tired 
Teresa who went to bed at night, though not 
too tired to lie awake and dream. 


Aa a few days a package arrived with a 
note from Serafino saying: ‘Who is 
this girl? Get her, if it costs a million lire.’ 
Fontana ran the developed film through his 
projector, whistled again, and sent for Rosa. 
Seeing her in close-up confirmed his long- 
range impression; her sultry beauty was quite 


irresistible. She listened to his proposition 
with an amused smile, but when she opened 
her mouth he received a shock. It had never 
occurred to him to doubt that her voice would 
match her other charms. It would be deep, 
languorous, and throbbing, like the note of his 
Lancia, with whose thoroughbred lines her 
body had much incommon. He was therefore 
but ill-prepared for speech which resembled 
nothing more than the creaking of a cart. 
The matter was serious. In Fontana’s con- 
ception of his Mountain Magdalena the voice 
had possibly been subordinate to other and 
more pointed weapons. Nevertheless, it re- 
mained an important accessory to seduction. 
It seemed to him unlikely that Delilah, while 
depriving Samson of his locks, would have 
indulged in raucous chatter of the type em- 
ployed by the local barber. He tried Rosa 
with a few lines from the script, but decided 
with regret that nobody could hear her doing 
verbal battle for her lover without feeling that 
the first casualty would be Romance. Her 
pleading ‘Do not leave me, Alfredo. The 
night is longer than the day’ carried little 
conviction that such an arrangement was in 
the best interests of all concerned, or indeed 
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that it might not merely leave an audience 
praying earnestly for the dawn. It would not 
do. Rosa’s speaking must be confined to her 


eyes. For Magdalena’s voice a ghost must 
be provided. 


| D pewter the mext few weeks sleepy 
Roccabianca underwent a considerable 
transformation. An army of technicians 
arrived, Pozzuoli put up the price of his wines 
by twenty per cent, and the young men of the 
village found their girls suddenly and un- 
accountably coy. Fontana was everywhere 
at once, scheming, hectoring, and cajoling. 
Paolo Bacuzzi, the miller’s son, a handsome 
giant, was chosen to play opposite Rosa and 
enacted the passionate love scenes with a 
practised ease which gave the malicious plenty 
to talk about. The shooting of the film 
progressed with exemplary smoothness, but 
every reel that went into the can brought into 
sharper focus the pressing problem of finding 
a voice for Rosa. Many had been tried and 
found wanting, and Fontana was in fact 
returning dispiritedly from a series of un- 
satisfactory auditions one day when he paused 
outside the door of his room, unable to 
believe his ears. A girl was speaking inside, 
and a thousand years of feminine yearning 
were in the sound. Fontana listened for a 
moment enraptured, before shamelessly apply- 
ing his eye to the keyhole. 


compelling, vibrant wi 
quiet girl who had been doing his typing? 
She had reached the climax of the scene in 
which Magdalena is fighting for her happiness. 
‘Do not leave me, Alfredo. The night is 
longer than the day.’ A tear momentarily 
obscured the keyhole. When he had winked 
it away, Fontana saw that the girl had thrown 
aside the script and buried her face in the 
sleeve of her simple peasant blouse. Her 
young body shook convulsively. ‘Do not 


: 
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w= you see Mountain Magdalena you 
will thrill to the beauty of Rosa 
Civetta. But if you will for a moment shut 
your eyes and be perfectly honest with your- 
self, you will admit that it is not the deeds 
but the words of the charmer which send little 
tingles up and down your spine, stimulating 
imagination if you are young and memory if 
you are old. And the voice does not belong 
to Rosa Civetta. Neither, for that matter, is 
it the voice of Teresa Rossignola. It is the 
voice of Teresa Fontana. 





That Chiltern Town 


That Chiltern town . . 


. Across the miles I look 


At its wide High Street busy in the sun, 

The Vicar’s sister with her Library book, 

The butcher in his shop, and, farther on, 

The grey church spire, the doctor’s Georgian door 
With its brass dolphin knocker—I can see 

More plainly than I ever did before 

The * Black Prince’ garden and the almond tree! 


That little Chiltern town . . 


. In dreams at night 


I walk into its shops, or stand and stare 

At the bright beeches in the sunset light, 

The farm, and brown cows ambling homeward there. 
My friends on business bent from far and near, 
Life going on just as it used to do— 

And last of all, oh, very sad and clear, 

The station where the London trains roar through! 


JOAN POMFRET. 





They Soar to Conquer 


Progressive Achievements in Gliding 


A. J. FORREST 


|; pee AIN occupies to-day a proud position 
among the world’s gliding-spirited nations. 
Not only is this noiseless, exhilarating, and 
scientific pastime gaining steadily in popularity 
and performance in this country, but also at 
the last international championships, held at 
Madrid in the summer of 1952, our own most 
experienced pilot, Philip A. Wills, emerged 
triumphant in the single-seater contest. 
Flying a Yorkshire-built ‘Sky’, designed by 
Fred®Slingsby of Kirkby Moorside, he actually 
set up a new British absolute altitude record of 
22,430 feet during his victory-making flights. 
His total marks were 4333. The runner-up, 
Gerard Pierre of France, scored 4048 marks. 
Wills thus won by a handsome margin the 
Fédération Aéronautique Internationale’s 
magnificent silver trophy, awarded for what is 
impressively styled the ‘Championnat du 
Monde de Vol a Voile’. Fellow-members of 
the British team were placed also third, ninth, 
and eleventh in this contest. Altogether, 
fifiy-nine pilots, representative of nineteen 
different nations, competed. So these suc- 
cesses, by far our best international results to 
date, gave a fine fillip to our prestige. 
Internationals, national antagonisms permit- 
ting, are now staged biennially. Germany, 
incidentally, organised the first in 1937 at 
Wasserkuppe, her famous mountain gliding- 
centre. Three post-war international cham- 
pionships have been held. And for the next, 
this month, we are privileged to break new 
ground as the host nation. The venue chosen 
is the beautifully-sited flying-ground of the 
Derbyshire and Lancashire Gliding Club at 
Great Hucklow in the Peak District. For the 
first time entries have had to be restricted, so 
fierce is the rush of international contestants 
to-day. Swedish aces, winners of the single- 
seater international at Samaden, Switzerland, 
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in 1948, and again in 1950 at Orebro, Sweden, 
will be flat out to reassert their ascendancy. 

The strongest challenge, though, is likely to 
come from Western Germany, in which 
country, thanks to the researches of Oscar 
Ursinus and his sailplaning school at Wasser- 
kuppe, so many notable advances in gliding 
technique were pioneered before the war. 
Gliding, as a civilian pastime, was repermitted 
in the West zones three years ago. Since then 
some high-performance sailplanes, such as the 
700 Ib. Kranich 111 and Mu 136 have been 
produced. Moreover, German youth, when 
airborne, has, it seems, an instinctive appreci- 
ation of up-currents, and some inherited zest 
or flugbesessenheit to excel in every phase of 
what is sometimes called aerial yachting. 

It is no legend that Ursinus, enraged by the 
restrictions imposed by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles on Germany’s powered-aviation indus- 
try, lay on his back for day after day on the 
slopes of Wasserkuppe and, through powerful 
binoculars, studied buzzards as they sported 
overhead. He saw precisely how in soaring 
their wing-spans and tail-feathers reacted to 
air-currents. He determined to build gliders, 
after their style, so creating an air-minded race 
in spite of the Allied regulations. How many 
radically new aircraft shapes, one day to be 
converted into roaring war-machines, were 
thus tried out and tested as engineless proto- 
types? So, indeed, the nucleus of the tempor- 
arily all-powerful Luftwaffe was born. Now, 
friendlier intentions, I trust, prevail! 


aan. gliding musters in Britain thirty- 
one private gliding clubs affiliated to the 
British Gliding Association, of which Philip 
A. Wills is the chairman. The clubs are 
well dispersed throughout the country. Their 
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active membership, in the aggregate, exceeds 
2000. About 15 per cent of their flying 
members are women. The largest single 
organisation, the London Gliding Club, with 
an enviable 130-acre site, the freehold of which 
it owns, just below Dunstable Downs, near 
Whipsnade Zoo, has a fleet of varied trainers, 
dual-control and high-performance machines, 
available for members’ use. Its dormy houses 
can sleep forty members, and with a fully- 
equipped club restaurant, with sixty or more 
seats, almost every weekend, winter and 
summer, even with thunderstorms crackling, 
the Club is a hive of activity and enthusiasm. 

Smaller clubs have perhaps only three or 
four gliders, but an occasional member or 
syndicate, made up of three. or four pilots, 
perhaps two married couples, is the proud 
owner of a private sailplane. In addition, the 
sport gains further incentive, plus invaluable 
manpower for future international teams, 
from the Air Training Corps with its forty- 
nine recognised gliding schools at which cadets 
record approximately 90,000 launches a year. 
As a rule, about 1200 youngsters, thus trained, 
gain their ‘B’ certificates annually. Finally, 
all three Services have their own Gliding and 
Soaring Associations. The R.A.F. operates 
from seven area clubs, ranged from Balado 
in east Scotland to Boscombe Down, and 
membership is open to serving members of all 
ranks. And the Second Tactical Air Force, 
deployed in Western Germany, is tackling the 
sport with fine vigour to-day; its clubs main- 
tain excellent standards. 


ONTRASTED with light-plane flying, 
gliding is a cheap sport, though not, of 
course, as cheap as it was pre-war. For the 
novice—no age limits!—training flights cost 
2/6 each. Three flights constitute the average 
lesson. While soaring, the learner pays about 
15/- an hour. Club subscriptions range from 
three to six guineas. The wealthier and better- 
patronised clubs usually insist on a small 
entrance-fee. Before Hitler’s assault on us, 
and perhaps to forestall it, the sport enjoyed a 
Government subsidy of £5000 a year. It has 
no such official backing to-day—and a good 
second-hand trainer now costs £400 as opposed 
to £55 or so in 1938, and the latest type multi- 
seater as much as £1200. Fortunately, the 
gap left by the subsidy’s withdrawal has been 
largely filled by the Kemsley Flying Trust, a 
special fund, launched by Viscount Kemsley, 
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the object of which is to grant loans to clubs, 
generally over a seven-year repayment period, 


flying-grounds or 
enlargement of their club facilities. The Fund 
has proved a godsend, post war. 

Gliding enthusiasts are also ever ready to 
help themselves, as, for example, visitors to 
the headquarters of the Midland and District 
Gliding Club at Long Mynd, Shropshire, 
must appreciate. Here, in a bracing, friendly 
atmosphere, 1000 feet or more above sea-level, 
with buzzards and hawks circling overhead— 
the site seems enchanted, with its glorious 
horizons after the black airs of neighbouring 
industrialism—you are most agreeably en- 
tertained at a first-class club headquarters, 
newly extended, while for the business in hand, 
an afternoon aloft, the specialist has every 
prop and aid he can desire. Well done, 
Midlanders! Before long your site must be 
chosen to accommodate our National cham- 
pionships for one year at least! 


first national contests deserving of the 
name, but only barely so, were held over 
the South Downs in October 1930. Technical 
skill and proficiency lagged, but plenty of 
fight was shown—fight, not flight! The 
tournament’s main prize actually went to the 
pilot who kept his craft airborne for 4 minutes 
47 seconds. Merely to stay off the ground 
was quite remarkable. Another pilot even 
gained a handsome silver trophy for a flight 
lasting 1 minute 40% seconds. Twenty-one 
years earlier, on 27th June 1909, E. C. Gordon 
England, flying a tailless Weiss glider over 
Amberley Mount, near Arundel, in Sussex, 
had become the first Englishman to glide in 
the modern sense of the term; he rose 40 feet, 
and in a flight of 58 seconds covered approx- 
imately half-a-mile. 

Then in 1932, when the national meeting 
took place beside the Duddon Estuary in 
Lakeland, British enthusiasts tossed their caps 
high to hail the setting up of a new national 
long-distance record—13 miles. This was no 
world-shaking feat. On 30th July 1929 
Robert Kronfeld, the Austrian-born pioneer 
of long-distance sailplaning and altitude 
soaring—a war-time Squadron-Leader in the 
R.A.F. incidentally—had glided 93 miles from 
Wasserkuppe to Bayreuth and, in a sensational 
climb, reached an altitude of 8494 feet. 
British pioneers applauded a little shame- 





facedly. However, in 1933, thanks to a 
summer of prolonged drought, a new outlook 
appeared. Competing for national prizes 
above Huish on the Wiltshire Downs, our 
pilots found an abundance of thermals, or 
natural warm-air chimneys, rising from the 
overheated ground. For the first time they 
learned how to turn tightly inside a thermal, 
sO securing a good altitude, after which they 
could move across country, hopping from 
thermal to thermal. 

As performances improved, so did the study 
of bird-flight. Slowly, a technique evolved in 
which human beings acquired skills such as 
belong instinctively to high-soaring birds. At 
the seaside you often see gulls soaring effort- 
lessly in the standing waves or up-currents of 
air which swirl vertically from cliff escarp- 
ments. This form of lift, found also alongside 
hill-ridges inland, is used gratefully whenever 
our pilots encounter it. 

The glider pilot to-day needs not just 
a thorough understanding of his sailplane— 
about 30 per cent of his success depends upon 
its quality—but also of meteorological con- 
ditions. In fact, without being something of a 
first-class meteorologist himself, he will never 
soar to appreciable altitudes or shift himself 
about the sky with speed and accuracy. He 
must at times avail himself of the turbulence 
caused by thunderstorms, know how to use 
air-currents formed by cumulo-nimbus clouds, 
and to take advantage, indeed, of every trick 
of the atmosphere. 

His preoccupations beget in him a quiet and 
serious temperament, but all the time, while 
soaring, he is experiencing uncommon and, in 
a twofold sense, uplifting adventures. When 
Flight-Lieutenant A. W. Bedford set up his 
British distance record in May 1951, flying 
from Farnborough to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
so covering 257 miles at an average ground 
speed of 40 m.p.h., he badly wanted, at one 
period, to abandon his record-breaking 
attempt. Over Market Harborough he felt 
acutely ill with air-sickness and picked out a 
suitable landing-field 800 feet below. Then, 
to his chagrin, his ‘Olympia’ simply refused 
to ‘sink’. Instead, she rose to 4000 feet, and 
he pressed on. Again, shortly after passing 
Thornaby aerodrome in Yorkshire, he got a 
mightier lift. Running into a cloud-base at 
5000 feet, he was whirled upwards by a 
powerful cu-nim formation to 11,000 feet. 
Then, in a trice, he flew, it seemed, into a void, 
and was bumped a good 1000 feet. The next 
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moment or so the uplift caught him again, and 
lifted him to 12,000 feet, Such pitch-and-toss 
hazards, turned eventually to triumph, will 
test the very toughest constitutions. 


N& let me overlook our sailplane ladies. 
No girl or woman pilot holds a British 
record at present, but their enthusiasm, allied 
to no ordinary skill in many cases, does them 
credit. Mrs Lore Welch, for instance, has 
over twenty years of gliding experience to her 
credit, and looks scarcely a day older for it. 
And many a wife most sportingly acts as her 
husband’s ‘retriever’, which means following 
him in her car as he flies and guessing or, as 
most do, divining by a sort of sixth sense the 
very spot where he is going to land. Retrieving 
in mountainous country, as in Spain, for 
instance, has excitements all its own. The 
remarkable Russian girl pilot, Olga Klepikova, 
with her flight in July 1939 of 749 kilometres, or 
465 miles, set up a world’s long-distance 
record, uneclipsed for twelve years, a record 
in itself. It was not, in fact, beaten until in 
August 1951 the American ace ‘ Dick’ Johnson 
glided from Odessa in Texas to Salina in 
Kansas—a world-beating flight of 535-17 
miles. 

The United States offers advantages to 
glider pilots we can never rival. Apart from 
her favourable Midwestern climate and 
prodigious land-space, in summer thermals 
are prolific, and frequently, because of their 
high dust-content, pilots spot them from afar. 
Impressive feats are, in such conditions, 
greatly stimulated. 

Johnson holds also the international speed- 
record over a 100 kilometre triangle, with an 
average speed of 52-766 m.p.h. His country- 
men can boast at present, too, of the world’s 
absolute altitude record, 42,120 feet, and the 
world’s record for a goal and return flight— 
that is, a flight to a declared point and back, 
of 260-34 miles. C. Atger of France is duration 
champion, having circled in an unbroken 
sequence for 56 hours 15 minutes. Our own 
British duration record of 15 hours 47 minutes 
seems modest in contrast. Eventually, I 
suppose, we shall applaud men, or women, for 
gliding 1000 miles non-stop, or for remaining 
100 hours in the air without respite. 

The very limitations of our island’s land 
dimensions, and our incorrigible climate’s vast 
bewildering repertoire of tricks and subter- 
fuges, while hampering and handicapping the 
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accomplishments of our soaring aces, put 
without doubt a fine edge on their skills. 
There is no law which prevents our experts 
from shipping their machines overseas and 
setting up new British records in more 
favourable climes. But, being first and fore- 


most good sportsmen, they prefer the stay-at- 
home allurements, and are never happier than 
when pitting their skills and knowledge 
against that baffling home-brewed climate, 
which is, paradoxically, our friendliest ally and 
most persistent scourge. 


The Hermit-Crab and Its 
Housing Problems 





PHILIP STREET 


HE little hermit-crab is one of the most 
interesting of our common seashore 
animals. Having lost most of the body 
armour possessed by its remote ancestors, 
it now lives for protection in empty winkle, 
whelk, or other shells appropriate to its size. 
It is an animal with a perpetual housing prob- 
lem, always needing a new and larger house 
as it grows. In structure and habits it is 
perfectly adapted to its curious existence, 
almost every part of its body showing some 
modification related to its mode of life. 

At the front end a hermit-crab is similar to 
any other crab, with two pairs of feelers and 
a complex array of jaws. It has two well- 
developed claws, the right one always much 
larger than the left, and serving a double 
purpose. It is used to crush prey and as an 
effective weapon in frequent fights with other 
hermit-crabs, and it also serves as a door to 
close up the entrance to the shell when the 
crab withdraws completely inside it. 

Only the first two of the normal four pairs 
of walking legs are fully developed and func- 
tional, but they are strong enough to carry 
the tiny crab and its heavy shell quickly about. 
The last two pairs are much smaller and are 
kept permanently within the shell. 

The abdomen, which forms the powerful 
swimming tail of the lobster, and the flat apron, 
normally carried tucked beneath the shell of a 
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crab, is much modified. The hermit-crab has 
lost all its armour and looks like an almost 
structureless bag of flesh. It is permanently 
twisted to fit into the coils of the shell. Little 
hairy tufts at intervals along the side are all 
that remain of the swimmerets or swimming 
legs which a lobster uses to paddle gently 
forward through the water. Only the last 
pair of swimmerets are at all well developed, 
as sickle-shaped hooks. These are used to 
anchor the crab to the central pillar of the 
shell. They hold on so firmly that it is 
impossible to drag 2 hermit-crab out of its 
shell without damaging it. 

By persuading a specimen to live in a glass 
model of a shell it has been possible to learn 
more about the hermit-crab’s behaviour. 
Anything moving about in front of it causes 
it to tighten its grip on the pillar and at the 
same time to brace its body against the shell 
with its last two pairs of walking legs, to 
resist any possible attempts to eject it. Ifa 
hermit-crab is picked up, the front part of the 
body is withdrawn into the shell and the 
entrance closed with a jerk anda click. Todo 
this the animal suddenly flexes its abdomen. 
This is the same muscular movement that 
shoots a lobster quickly backwards through 
the water. In a rough sea the hermit-crab 
withdraws into its shell so that it can be rolled 
about by the waves without damage. 
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All crabs have to moult periodically in order 
to grow, because the shell cannot be increased 
in size once it has formed. During the week 
or two after it has moulted and before the new 
shell is formed the crab grows quickly, hiding 
up somewhere to escape from its enemies 
while it is so vulnerable. The hermit-crab is 
able to moult while it is still within its 
borrowed shell, and so remains protected. 

Like most crabs, it is a scavenger, eating 
any scraps of decaying flesh it manages to find, 
as well as any small animals it catches. The 
food is pulled to pieces by the claws, and 
fragments are passed to the mouth, where the 
complex arrangement of jaws helps to break 
them up still further. It is in the stomach, 
though, that thorough mastication occurs. 
The organ is equipped with a horny lining and 
three large teeth, whose movements reduce the 
food to pulp. 


Khe female hermit-crab retains the eggs 
attached to the hairy rudiments of her 
abdominal legs for protection until they hatch. 
Eventually, tiny larve hatch out, quite unlike 
crabs in appearance, and live for a time 
swimming in the sea. They undergo several 
moults, changing shape with each one, until 
at last they settle down and moult once more, 
this time emerging as tiny hermit-crabs. It is 
interesting that although the crab itself is 
permanently twisted there is no hint of this in 
the perfectly symmetrical larve. 

As soon as the hermit-crab emerges from 
its last larval moult, its housing troubles begin. 
Its first tiny shell, perhaps only found after a 
prolonged search, does not last for long. The 
young crab is growing fast and is soon looking 
for a larger shell. So ingrained is the house- 
hunting instinct that even when quite suited 
for the time being no hermit-crab can resist 
examining every empty shell it comes across, 
probing into it with its claws. 

When actually in need of a move, the little 
crab’s antics are amusing to watch. Having 
perhaps examined many shelis, it at last finds 
one that seems suitable. The usual thorough 
examination having shown the shell to be 
unoccupied and clean, the crab very quickly 
withdraws from its old home and at once 
thrusts its abdomen into the new shell, 
obviously realising the dangers of leaving its 
unprotected abdomen exposed. 

When hunting for a new home, the hermit- 
crab, which is never a very peaceful animal, 


becomes exceedingly pugnacious towards its 
fellows, and will often try to dislodge one from 
a shell which appears to be the size it is looking 
for. If the occupying crab has foolishly taken 
a Shell that is too big for it, it will probably be 
ejected, but if the shell fits properly the crab 
will be able to retain it against all attacks. 
Because of the necessity of finding a shell of 
exactly the right size, to ensure against ejection 
by another crab, the house-hunter may have 
to examine many shells before it is satisfied. 


LTHOUGH the hermit-crab is so intol- 
erant of its fellows, it enters into very 
friendly relations with some other animals. 
Shells as well as rocks form a favourite 
anchorage for sedentary animals, such as 
barnacles, tube-worms, and sea-anemones. 
One species of anemone very commonly makes 
its home on whelk shells occupied by hermit- 
crabs, and in spite of the added burden on its 
back, the crab seems to welcome its guest. It 
does, in fact, derive considerable benefit from 
the presence of the anemone, which not only 
helps to camouflage it, but also warns off its 
enemies, which prefer to remain at a safe 
distance from the anemone’s sting tentacles. 
In return for these services, the anemone is 
carried about, thus getting a change of feeding- 
ground. Often when the crab stops to eat, 
the anemone will bend down to enjoy scraps 
from the meal. 

Philip Henry Gosse, the great 19th-century 
naturalist, who knew the seashore animals so 
well, relates an interesting observation to show 
the regard which these hermit-crabs have for 
their anemone lodgers. When the time came 
for a crab to move into a larger shell, it very 
carefully detached the anemone from the old 
shell and placed it on the new, giving it several 
gentle taps with its claws as though to fix it in 
place. Only then did it settle itself into its 
new home. 

Gosse was very impressed by this display, 
which drew from him one of his many protests 
against the purely mechanistic interpretation 
of animal behaviour. ‘Is there not here’, he 
wrote, ‘much more than what our modern 
physiologists call automatic movements, the 
results of reflex sensorial action? The more I 
study the lower animals, the more firmly am I 
persuaded of the existence in them of psychical 
faculties, such as consciousness, intelligence, 
skill, and choice.’ 

In addition to its anemone on top of the 
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shell, the crab often has one of the ragworms 
living in the shell with it, and at feeding-time 
it, too, may be seen sharing the crab’s meal. 
The advantage of the arrangement to the worm 
is fairly clear. It gets both protection and 
food. What the crab gets out of it is more 
doubtful. Possibly the worm helps by cleaning 
the inside of the shell, and it may also play a 
part in keeping a respiratory current of water 
flowing in and out of the shell. 


[ is interesting to speculate on the possible 
origin of the hermit-crab’s curious habit of 
living in discarded shells. A clue is offered by 
the habits of the squat-lobsters, which are 
fairly closely related to it. These are small 
lobster-like creatures, a few inches in length 


ra 

is quite well developed it is no longer used, as 

it is by other lobsters, for swimming, but is 

kept tucked under the front part of the body. 
A squat-lobster likes to thrust the hind part 


over a long period of time, perhaps the disused 
tail, kept more or less permanently hidden 
away, began to degenerate, losing its armour 
and its appendages. It is not difficult to 
imagine that sooner or later it was discovered 
that a disused shell was a more convenient 
place in which to thrust the abdomen because 
the shell could be carried about. 





Roses 


Then they were sharply moulded, 
A thrust of compressed powers, 
Folded, enfolded. 


It was their brief rich day, 
Yet we were gone for hours 
From the still play. 


Crimson and amber furled, 
Those points of apricot, 
A compact world. 


We left them there, all sheathed 
And still not changing, but 
As if they breathed. 


First cool as a shell, 
Fresh as new-fallen snow, 
Slowly the spiral 


Unfolds itself alone: 
We find them massive now, 
Almost full-blown. 


Oh, open-hearted roses, 
Your lavish sweet surprises 
That time disposes, 


Petal by falling petal, 
Make joy that recognises 
In the closed spiral 
Itself eternal. 


May SARTON. 














Housemaster’s Case-Book 
lil.—David Robbins 


EVERETT BARNES 


One man in his time plays many parts. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


HOUSEMASTER in relation to his 

pupils must be, amongst other things, 
a teacher, a counsellor, a nurse, a pastor, 
a judge, and a warder. Very occasionally he 
is also a father. I think I may claim without 
immodesty to have been for five years the 
nearest thing to a father possessed by David 
Robbins. 

He came to me from ‘the pool’—that is, 
he was not entered for any particular House. 
I applied for him, knowing nothing of his 
antecedents, because he was an entrance 
scholar and I was due for one at the time. 
His prep school gave him a first-rate chit, 
and that was good enough for me. He was 
brought down for his first term by his guardian, 
a Mr Bingham, a benign country parson from 
Gloucestershire, with whom David lived in the 
holidays; and from what I learned later there 
is no doubt he provided him with a very 
pleasant family life. Mr Bingham stayed only 
a short time and told me very little about the 
boy, being as vague and digressive as he was 

There are so many skeletons in 


family cupboards these days that one doesn’t 
like to ask for more information than is 
offered; and I had to be content with a mere 
reference to a mother who was still alive, and 
my own deduction, from a most indefinite 
hint, that the father had been divorced. 
David’s home, in fact, seemed not only to be 
broken, but completely disintegrated, since 
he did not live with either of his parents. I 
had no doubt that he was much better off 
with the Binghams and their youthful family. 

Up to this time I had not seen David’s 
entry form, so I took an early opportunity 
to inspect it in the Head’s office. This 
document made no mention at all of father or 
mother, but only of a guardian (Mr Bingham) 
and a trustee, Mr Hounslow, who seemed 
to be a London solicitor and was responsible 
for paying the school bills. Anyway, I liked 
the look of the boy and decided to let his 
dubious parents lie dormant unless they 
brought themselves to my notice—which 
before long they did. 

David Robbins soon showed himself a 
classical scholar of real promise. He was a 
cheerful, sociable lad, with freckled face and 
fair hair that just missed being red. He had 
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no vices, unless an excessive good-nature 
could be so described; he was inclined to 
dissipate his energies too much in giving to 
others at the expense of his own interests. A 
little hard ambition in youth ensures that 
when you want to give to life you have some- 
thing worth giving. Robbins had only one 
ambition—to go into the Army; and that, 
for a boy of his ability, amounted to no 
ambition at all. However, he was, I thought— 
and still think—one of the most likeable 
boys I have ever known. 


N his third term—the summer term of 1929 

—Robbins surprised me by asking whether 

he could go out with his mother the following 
Sunday. 

‘Of course you can, Robbins. Is she 
coming to Melbury, or do you want to meet 
her somewhere?’ 

*She’s coming down here, sir.’ 

*I hope you’ll bring her in.” 

“Yes, sir. I’m sure she’d like to meet you, 
sir.” I had doubts whether he was as sure as 
he claimed. 

However, after Chapel on Sunday he 
brought her round. I sent David away, as 
interviewing parents in front of their children 
is a barren proceeding. Mrs Robbins was 
in her early thirties and good-looking in an 
insipid sort of way; obviously ill at ease 
and playing what she conceived was a part 
appropriate to the occasion. ‘I hope David's 
behaving properly, Mr Barnes,’ she said. 

Her manner of speech immediately made me 
think of Eliza Doolittle in Pygmalion. Some- 
how I couldn’t feel that David really belonged 
to her, and I was not expansive in my reply. 

‘I do so want him to turn out well, Mr 
Barnes.’ 

*I am sure he will. He’s a most promising 
boy,’ I said. 

*‘He’s getting more like his father every 
day. He has just the same expression.’ 

I didn’t know what was the right answer 
to this. I couldn’t be sure whether she wanted 
to talk abot her husband, or whether she was 
doing it from sheer nervousness when it was 
the one thing she wanted to avoid. 

Anyhow, she went on. ‘He was what I call 
a reel hero. But the last part of his life was 
nothing but suffering. It was a crule, crule 
war, wasn’t it, Mr Barnes?’ 

So the father was dead and not merely 
divorced. I felt hopelessly at sea and in- 
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capable of keeping my end up in this dialogue. 
I dragged the conversation back to David, 
and at the earliest moment said I mustn't 
keep her from him. I took her out to join 


the boy, who was kicking stones about on 
the drive, and said good-bye. 


UNDAY evening was my great opportunity 
for talking to boys alone. I used to store 
up small matters of business to have an excuse 
to send for them, in the hope that further 
conversation might develop naturally when 
they were relaxed in a comfortable chair. 
Unfortunately a public-school boy has to be 
either very young or very old to relax with 
his housemaster. 

I sent for David that evening on some 
trivial matter. I had an idea that he might 
confide in me at this moment things which 
it would be well for me to know. When I 
had finished business I said: ‘I hope you had 
a good day with your mother.’ 

“Yes, thank you, sir.’ 

‘Where did you go?’ 

“We had lunch at the George, and then 
walked out to Barnholt and had tea, sir.’ 

*Do you see much of your mother in the 
holidays?’ 

“No, sir, not very much.’ He was not going 
to enlarge on that theme, and I thought my 
hopes of confidence were defeated. Then 
after a moment’s silence, as if with a sudden 
resolution, he blurted out: ‘Can I speak to 
you about something, sir?’ 

‘Of course you can, Robbins.’ 

‘It’s about my father, sir.’ 

“What is it, Robbins?’ 

‘They keep me away from him, sir. They 
won't let me belong to him at all.’ 

‘But I thought your father was dead, 
Robbins.’ 

“Yes, sir, he is. But they won’t talk about 
him . . . and when I ask things . . . they 
don’t answer properly.’ 

‘Did Mr Bingham know him?’ 

“No, sir, but he must know about him... 
or he wouldn’t be my guardian .. . and he 
could let me meet people who did know him.’ 

‘What about your mother, David? Doesn't 
she talk about him?’ 

‘She won’t let me share him, sir . . . ind 
she doesn’t answer my questions properly...’ 
David was now sobbing quietly and had 
difficulty in speaking. ‘And she won't show 
me a...a photograph. She says she 











hasn’t got one, sir. 
she, sir?’ 

‘Perhaps she really hasn’t. Did you never 
see him?’ 

“No, sir. He... died when I was small... 
and he was always in hospital and having 
operations.” 

“I understand he was a very brave man. 

“Yes, sir, he was... frightfully brave. He 
was only at the front for three weeks . . . and 
they gave him the M.C. He was wounded 
all over the place. Oh, sir, I do want...” 
And then he sobbed so hopelessly that he 
could get out ne more. 

After a little I asked: ‘What is it you want, 
David?’ 

*I want to see . . . his grave . . . to read his 
name . . . on the tombstone.’ 

Before he went I got him to calm down a 
little. I gave him what feeble comfort I could 
—God knows I felt pretty helpless—and sent 
him off to bed. The display of such a con- 
suming emotion in that cheerful and good- 
natured child was a complete revelation. But 
it probably did him good. In a day or two 
he seemed externally to have regained his 
normal self. 


She must have, mustn’t 


EFORE the end of term I wrote to Mr 
Bingham, telling him of the depth of 
David's feelings. I suggested that he ought 
somehow to satisfy that longing to know 
more about his father. Mr Bingham replied 
with a benign but pretty uncomprehending 
letter; he had obviously never seen the David 
that I saw that Sunday evening. He made no 
allusion to his hint that the father was divorced 
and alive, nor to the boy’s belief that he was 
dead. He thought it would be best for David 
to forget all about his father, and hoped I 
would do nothing to keep his memory alive. 
In fact, the benignity of Mr Bingham seemed 
to stop short at the point where it was most 
needed. 
Another year passed by. 


In spite of Mr 
Bingham, I talked to David about his father 
occasionally, but there were no more emotional 


outbursts. I began to think that only the 
sight of his mother had brought those emotions 
to the surface; it was she whom he really 
blamed for interposing the barrier, and as 
far as I knew he had not seen her since that 
visit in the summer term. In the holidays, in 
the cheerful and easy-going companionship 
of the young Binghams, I suppose his thoughts 
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were otherwise engaged. His passionate 
devotion to a father he had never seen derived 
in part, I think, from a starved longing for 
hero-worship. It would have meant much to 
him if he could have talked to other boys 
about his father; as it was, he feared to hear 
fathers mentioned, in case it should be dis- 
covered how little he knew about his own. 

I think it was partly a romantic view of his 
father’s gallantry which had decided David 
that he was going into the Army. There was 
never any doubt about this—he had made up 
his mind before coming to Melbury and he 
regarded it as finally settled. I only succeeded 
in persuading him that he must get into the 
Army through Oxford, having first gained a 
University scholarship. There was in those 
days no comparison between Sandhurst and 
the University as a preparation for a military 
career; Sandhurst might introduce the young 
officer more easily to regimental life, but for 
the higher ranks a University background was 
of quite inestimable value. David had given 
up the idea of Sandhurst with regret, but 
eventually became reconciled to my plan. 


N the summer term of 1932, when David 

was approaching 17, I had a telegram from 
his trustee asking for an appointment the 
same afternoon. I had never seen Mr 
Hounslow, though I had occasionally had 
brief and formal letters from him. There was 
no time to reply and it was a half-holiday, 
so I made myself available at the time 
mentioned. 

Mr Hounslow was a dark and rather gloomy 
man, who evidently regarded his trusteeship 
as a purely business matter. At first sight he 
struck me as being a little inhuman, but I 
discovered later that it was a principle with 
him not to let personal emotion intrude on 
business; he was capable of feeling, but did 
not show it lightly. He sat himself very 
upright in an easy-chair and came straight to 
the matter in hand. ‘Perhaps you would 
first tell me, Mr Barnes,’ he said, ‘how much 
you know about David's father.’ 

I explained that I knew practically nothing; 
David and his mother spoke of him as dead, 
and his guardian implied that he was alive 
and divorced. 

*He is not dead, though he is rapidly dying. 
His name is not Robbins, but Longworth— 
Charles Longworth. David is his illegitimate 
son.” 
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The effect of this on me was rather like a 
blow on the head. For a moment I was 
conscious of nothing but a dazed concern for 
David, like a kind of singing in the brain. 
Then I saw what a fool I had been not to 
guess it; everything in that queer family set-up 
should have made it obvious. But however 
clear the pointers, somehow David's personality 
did not sanction the possibility that he should 
be a bastard. 

I don’t know what answer I made to this 
statement, if any; but soon I heard Mr 
Hounslow’s measured voice apologising for 
my having been kept hitherto in ignorance 
of David’s parentage; he had thought it 
best to insist that only the Head should know. 
Then he told me that Charles Longworth had 
just undergone another operation and was 
not going to survive it. With only a few days 
to live he had asked to see his son. Mrs 
Longworth—for he had married a few years 
back—knew all about David and agreed that 
he should be sent for. Mr Hounslow asked 
me how I thought David would react. 

I told him something of David’s feelings 
for his father and ended: ‘For David to see 


his father, even on his deathbed, will be the 
most tremendous thing in his life.’ 
‘And if it means telling the boy the whole 


truth?’ he asked. 

*Tell me the whole truth first,’ I said. 

Partly from what Hounslow told me at 
this and a later meeting, partly from other 
sources—Charles Longworth had been at 
my College at Oxford, and I had heard of 
him long before these events—I know nearly 
all there is to know about David’s parentage; 
and it will give a truer colour to the end of 
this narrative if I tell the story now. 


HARLES LONGWORTH was the son of 

a wealthy landowner somewhere in the 
West Country. A young man of great ability, 
he took a First in Law at Oxford and was 
called to the Bar just before the 1914 war 
broke out. On the strength of his previous 
service in the O.T.C. he was given a Special 
Reserve commission at once and was posted 
to a battalion doing garrison duty in an 
industrial town in the North of England. The 
place had important shipyards, and Long- 
worth’s battalion was mostly split up to 
provide guards—in the shipyards and docks 
and on outlying islands. Longworth found 
himself at one time in charge of six men and a 
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Maxim-gun on a small island commanding 
the main channel of approach to the docks. 

I know this island. It has a small hotel, a 
farm with a few cottages, and a ruined castle. 
At this time it was a prohibited area cut off 
from all civilian contact with the mainland. 
The machine-gun was sited to fire from a tower 
of the castle—and it would have been about 
as effective in repelling an unauthorised 
vessel as the bow and arrows for which the 
loophole was designed. Longworth was 
billeted in the hotel, and, though this was 
hardly the kind of life for which he had 
renounced his career, he was enthralled by 
his surroundings; he loved the sea, and he 
loved ruined castles, and in due course he 
came to love the daughter of his hotel- 
keeper. From my slight acquaintance with 
her some fifteen years later I can confirm what 
one would expect from the circumstances— 
that Gladys Robbins was hardly Longworth’s 
type, but here were two lonely souls, one 
seeking companionship in a setting which 
appealed to the depths of his nature, the 
other thrilled by the sudden intrusion upon 
her monotony of a good-looking young 
officer on whom she was required to wait. The 
stage was set for an affair, and an affair duly 
took place. Let him cast stones—if he must— 
who knows at which of the pair to cast them. 

Charles Longworth was only on the island 
for the inside of a month, in the early spring 
of 1915; he was then relieved, given some 
intensive training, and drafted to his Ist 
Battalion in France. Within a few weeks he 
was engaged in a grisly affair at Pilkem, where 
he got fifteen wounds from a hand-grenade, 
and a M.C. 

The rest of Longworth’s war was spent in 
recurring admissions to hospital, with inter- 
vening periods of convalescence and light 
duty. He was so badly knocked about that 
there was never much chance of a full re- 
covery. During his first period in hospital he 
heard that a child was on the way, and towards 
the end of 1915 that he was the father of a son. 
There was never much question of the two 
marrying, I think, partly because at the time 
Charles’s prospect of future health was 
negligible, but more because both of them 
realised that an error cannot be remedied by 
an even greater one. Longworth’s father, 
who at this moment would have forgiven 
Charles anything, made an allowance to the 
girl and established a trust for the upbringing 
and education of Charles’s son. 








The end of the war found Longworth 
temporarily out of hospital, and he made a 
brave attempt to return to practice at the Bar. 
It was at this time that he married a girl who 
had been his nurse and well knew that she was 
uniting herself to a chronic invalid. Certain 
of his wounds never properly healed and he 
was constantly undergoing operations; only 
his courage and fighting spirit prevented him 
from being permanently bedridden. 

He never again saw Gladys Robbins, and 
never saw his son at all, thinking that the 
boy’s best chance would be to believe that his 
father was dead. David lived with his mother 
till he was old enough to go to a prep school; 
then she agreed to let him be adopted by the 
Binghams, and Mr Bingham was known 
thereafter as his guardian. 


T= was the story which Hounslow out- 
lined to me. He explained that Charles 


Longworth was now in hospital at Colchester. 
The boy, if he went, would certainly see Mrs 
Longworth, and would almost inevitably 
discover that he did not bear his father’s name. 
It would not be right to allow the knowledge 
of his illegitimacy to come upon him suddenly 
while he was undergoing an intense emotional 


experience. In Hounslow’s opinion, ifthe boy 
was allowed to go he must be told everything. 

I longed desperately to be alone, to think 
the matter over calmly before coming to a 
decision. But meanwhile the father was 
dying. To supplement my own knowledge of 
the legal aspects of illegitimacy, which was 
meagre, I asked Hounslow how much David’s 
career would be affected by his birth. Would 
he, for instance, be able to get a commission 
in the Army? 

‘The effects,’ he said, ‘will be almost 
entirely subjective, depending on how sensitive 
the child is to the stigma. One might almost 
say generally that the better the person the 
more he will hate the perpetual need for con- 
cealment and subterfuge. Whenever he has 
to produce his birth certificate or fill in his 
father’s name on a form he will undergo a 
humiliation which will be more or less bearable 
according to the way he feels it. He should 
certainly be able to get a commission, though 
it might need representations behind the 
scenes. In fact, for a boy of ability and good 
character like David, there should be no 
positive detriment to his career. It is the 
effect on himself that is to be feared.’ He 
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paused for a moment, and then went on: 
‘There will be times when mere concealment, 
even if possible, does not meet the case 
morally. His worst hurdle may well be when 
he wants to marry.’ 

Cold comfort indeed! For the first time I 
fully understood how relentlessly the sins of 
the fathers are visited on the children. 

There was a pause. Then Hounslow asked: 
‘Well, should he go?’ 

“He must go,’ I replied, ‘and I agree that 
it means telling him everything. Will you 
do it?’ 

*I should like you to tell him, Mr Barnes,’ 
he said. ‘My acquaintance with the boy is 
merely formal, and I understand that he 
thinks highly of you. Will you take it on?’ 

I said I would. I really hated the thought 
that anyone else should do it. 

Then we arranged what was to be done. 
Hounslow had to get back to London at once. 
I was to have my talk with David as soon as 
possible and send him off by a train in the 
late afternoon. Hounslow would meet him at 
Waterloo and take him straight down to 
Colchester. Whether he saw his father that 
night or the next morning would depend on 
how things were going. Hounslow would 
either take the boy home for the night or 
get him a bed in Colchester. 


AVID was playing cricket and he arrived 
in flannels, a little nervous, wondering 
what he had done wrong to merit so urgent a 
summons; but he was not so nervous as I 
was. My first anxiety was lest I should thrill 
him too much with the news that his father 
was alive before I had time to say that he 
was dying. 

*Come and sit down, David,’ I said. ‘Your 
trustee, Mr Hounslow, has just been to see me, 
and I’m afraid he had some rather bad news 
for you.’ 

‘Bad news, sir?’ His thoughts must have 
gone automatically to his mother. How 
strange to have only one relation in the 
world! 

*You have always understood that your 
father died soon after the war. Well, he 
didn’t die then, David. He’s dying now.’ 

The boy went very pale and stared at me 
fixedly. I felt he was not daring to let his 
thoughts go the way I pointed. Then he said 
slowly: ‘You mean my father’s still alive, 
sir?’ 
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“Yes, David; but he’s had a bad operation 
and he’s not expected to get over it.’ 

He was still not letting his thoughts take 
wing, and he said woodenly: ‘Why did they 
tell me he was dead?’ 

I wasn’t ready for that yet, so I let it pass. 
*He wants to see you before he dies.’ The 
moment I said it I saw how big a thing this 
was to David. But he had been lied to before. 

‘Did he really say that?’ 

“Yes, David.’ 

‘Where is he?’ 

*He’s in hospital at Colchester. You must 
go up to London by the 4.35. Mr Hounslow 
will meet you at Waterloo and take you down. 
You mustn’t expect him to be . . . as you have 
imagined him, David . . . after what he’s 
been through.’ 

He looked away for the first time and stared 
down at his hands. Then he said quietly: 
‘I'll go and change,’ and started to get up. 

‘Wait amoment, David. There’s something 
else I have to tell you. It’s going to be difficult 
and painful, but you ought to know before 
seeing your father. You asked me just now 
why they . . . let you think . . . your father 
was dead. There was a special reason.’ 

He was still looking at his hands, and the 
question came out almost aggressively: 
‘Was he divorced?’ 

‘No, David, he couldn’t have been.’ 

His eyes came up slowly and he said: ‘I 
think I know. He wasn’t my proper father.’ 

‘No, David. He wasn’t married to your 
mother.’ 

For a moment he looked away again, then 
repeated: ‘Ill go and change,’ and went out. 

I followed him into the hall and told him 
to come back when he was ready; I would 
run him down to the station. I reminded him 
to pack a bag for the night. 


I GOT my car out and went round to report 
to the Head. He was obviously not happy 
about my having been kept in the dark, but 


there was no time to go into that. When I 
got back, my wife gave me a telegram which 
had just arrived. It came from Colchester 
and read: 


CHARLES LONGWORTH DIED MIDDAY 
INFORM HOUNSLOW IF WITH YOU CECILIA 
LONGWORTH. 


Elinor noticed my expression and said: 
“Not bad news, I hope.’ 
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*No,’ I said, ‘it’s only about a boy.’ 

Only! Perhaps it was cowardice that I 
couldn’t face telling David at this moment; 
perhaps I merely let things go on because 
there was no time to think them over afresh; 
anyway, when David returned a few minutes 
later I said nothing. We had a quick cup of 
tea before starting—he was fidgeting about 
missing the train. I had the impression that 
he was filled with an immense exaltation which 
he was determined to conceal. He only spoke 
once, just before we got into the car—I 
think he felt he should fill a gap in our previous 
conversation. He said: ‘I don’t really mind, 
sir... about what you told me . . . if he wants 
to see me.” 

Before the train left I told David that if he 
did not see Mr Hounslow at Waterloo he 
must go to the main waiting-room and stay 
there till he turned up—however long it might 
be. Then I left him, hardly daring to think 
of the catastrophic disappointment in store. 
But I knew it was better for him to learn at 
the end of the journey than not to go. Any- 
thing would be better than suddenly to kill 
that exaltation now, and then expect David 
to face school life as if nothing had happened. 

By the time I got back I was quite decided 
what had to be done. I gave Hounslow time 
to get from Waterloo to his office—I knew he 
was going back there—and then put through 
a personal call. I told him that David was 
on the train and must be met. 

‘But didn’t you get Mrs Longworth’s 
telegram?’ he asked. 

*Yes, I got it, but I thought it best not to 
tell David at once, and I put him on the train 
as bg 
I could feel Hounslow’s exasperation at 
this inexplicable piece of folly; but it was 
not an action to be explained on the telephone. 

‘Will you please meet him at Waterloo as 
a peed I went on, ‘and break the news to 


Tatlin ‘te: daw damaniaiiig tit Mr 
Barnes?’ he asked testily. 

*I can’t explain now, but I am acting in the 
boy’s interests’—at least I hoped I was. 
‘And there’s one other thing, Mr Hounslow. 
David may ask if he may see the body. 
Whether he asks or not, he must be given an 
opportunity to do so if he wishes.’ I could 
ee ee 
of the wire, and I pressed on: ‘You mus 
believe me, Mr Hounslow, this is is really im- 
portant for the boy—or might well be. I ask 








you in all earnestness to see that it is done. 
And if possible let him meet Mrs Longworth.’ 

I waited for what seemed like minutes for 
an answer. Then came a firmly resistant 
voice: ‘Really, Mr Barnes, I don’t think I 
can undertake to do what you ask.’ 

‘Very well, Mr Hounslow.’ And I hung 
up the receiver. 

I caught the next train to London. 
Hounslow could not have reached Waterloo 
in time for David's train, and with any luck 
he might not have looked for him in the 
waiting-room. It was as I hoped—I found 
David still there after an hour and a half. I 
told him the news in a corner of the waiting- 
room. He was shattered; all the pent-up 
emotion burst out and he broke down utterly. 


ROUGH JOURNEY 


Among some almost incoherent outpourings 
I caught the words: ‘If only I had seen him 
once!’ and this gave me my cue. © 

We went down to Colchester that night 
and learnt at the hospital that Mrs Longworth 
was staying a few miles out. I rang her up 
from our hotel. Next morning we met her, 
and she took David to see the body. That 
experience in the company of someone else 
who really loved his father was the greatest 
thing in David's life, and the beginning of 
his most important friendship. 

But a short-lived friendship. David got 
his scholarship to Oxford and two First 
Classes. In 1938 he was given a commission 
in his father’s old regiment. And in 1940 
he was killed in Norway. 


Rough Journey 
Across Central Iceland 





* 


R. N. 


UITE by chance I found myself in 
Reykjavik with several days to spare and 
nothing to do. A study of the larger-scale 
maps of Iceland showed a group of lakes in 
the central plain which invited a visit. Rumour 
said that they held large trout. They were, I 
knew, inaccessible to all normal transport, 
and many miles of space lay between the 
road’s end and them, so some thought and 
preparation was necessary before starting. 
The journey could be done either by ponies 
or by lorry. If horses were to be used, the trip 
would require twelve to fourteen days, and 
fodder would have to be carried, because in 
central Iceland vegetation is sparse and over 
great areas non-existent. If a car was to be 
taken, a very special vehicle would be needed, 
with fourwheel drive and with the engine high 
enough from the ground to enable the car to 
cross watercourses four feet deep. 


STEWART 


I consulted one Kristian, a friend of long 
standing, who not only approved the idea, but 
also announced his intention of coming too. 
‘Don’t worry about the car,’ he said. ‘I’ve 
got the very thing.’ We went to see it, and, 
sure enough, it fulfilled all our needs. It had 
a three-ton chassis, fourwheeled drive, and an 
engine perched high off the ground. 

‘We shall want a boat,’ I said. 

‘And a cook,’ Kristian added. 

I had not thought of the cook, as I had 
proposed to do the camping chores myself. 
However, time was short and Kristian pointed 
out that if we spent our time on camp duties 
we would not be able to see all the places we 
wanted to. So we went in search of one 
Svava, who, when found, announced her 
willingness to come. 

“Leave all the food and bedding arrange- 
ments to Svava,’ said Kristian. ‘She’s done 
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this kind of trip before and knows just what's 
wanted.’ 

With some misgivings I assented. But I 
need not have worried. Svava was first-class. 
She provided food, utensils, bedding, and 
other comforts, she cooked superb meals with 
the minimum of aids, and she relieved us of 
all the bother of getting everything together. 

Kristian and I then went in search of a boat. 
We saw several, nice handy wooden craft. 
Kristian proposed to carry one on the roof of 
the lorry, but this seemed to me to present 
certain problems. It was easy to put a boat 
on the roof of the lorry in Reykjavik, where 
men were plentiful and even cranes available, 
and at the other end we could no doubt get 
the boat off and launched, but I foresaw great 
difficulty in hoisting it back on to the car when 
we started our return. Two men and a woman 
could never lift the boat back on to the roof. 
*Can’t we get a rubber boat?’ I asked. 

“Well, a friend of mine has one,’ said 
Kristian. ‘I'll ask him.’ Fortunately the 
friend was willing and the boat available, and 
we came away from his house hugging the 
deflated dinghy. 

‘Kristian, can’t we get an air-bottle to blow 
this thing up?’ I asked. A visit to a firm of 
oxygen dealers provided the air-bottle. Then 
a few minor accessories, such as a sounding- 
pole, spare rope, and waterproofing material 
for the lorry’s engine, and our preparations 
were over. 


WE started early the following morning. 
Our route was along the main south- 
coast road of Iceland to Selfoss and on to the 
river Thjorsé, one of the larger glacier rivers. 
The weather was fine, the sun shone, and we 
were in that happy state of travelling without 
dependence on a timetable, hotels, meals, and 
other irritating restrictions which normal 
travel entails. We did not have to get to a 
destination at a certain time, to beg for beds 
and be refused. We were free. The vehicle 
was not confined to a narrow track, though it 
has to be admitted that its cross-country per- 
formance did not include bogs or marshes. 

The road to Thjorsé’s bridge is good by 
Icelandic standards, but after that point it 
becomes steadily worse till Skarthi, the last 
farm, after which it peters out altogether. 

At Skarthi we stopped and filled up the tank 
and several jerrycans with petrol. We told 
the farmer where we proposed going—an 
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elementary precaution, because on journeys 
such as this accidents can happen, and it was 
as well that someone should know where to 
look for us in case we failed to return. 

We had been travelling up the main valley 
of the Thjors4, with Hekla fully visible to the 
east. Hekla was without its normal cloud-cap 
and its new top, formed in the 1947 eruption, 
was clearly silhouetted against the sky. A 
thin wisp of smoke came from the crater, and 
there seems to be some fear that the volcano 
may become violently active again. The 
temperature has risen from a normal 450° C. 
to 2000° C., which geologists say is a signi- 
ficant sign, but by no means a certain one, of 
imminent violent action. 

For some miles we followed the course of 
the river Little Ranga, a clear-water stream, 
running alternately through sandy banks and 
old lava-fields. The path we followed, though 
intricate and lumpy, was still quite defined, 
being the path made by sheep and their 
guardians, and there were still large patches of 
good grass between the lava-beds. 

Suddenly the scene changed. All vegetation 
ceased and we found ourselves on a vast plain 
of pumice sand, dull yellow in colour, but 
with a good surface, a great relief from the 
bumps of the lava, and we were able to 
accelerate to 40 miles an hour without dis- 
comfort, whereas in the lava 10 miles an hour 
was the maximum speed the vehicle or we 
could endure. 

The valley narrowed between an isolated 
mountain called Burfell and the foothills of 
Hekla, and here the two rivers Thjors4 and 
Little Ranga are separated only by a few 
hundred yards. I am told that the Ranga 
really has its source from the waters of the 
Thjorsa. Its clear waters spring suddenly from 
the ground, and the theory is that some fault 
in the geological formation permits water from 
the Thjorsaé to take this course, the sediment 
getting filtered away during the underground 
passage. On a casual study of the ground, 
this seems as probable an explanation as any 
other. The Thjors4 is a big river and its 
water is dirty even for a glacier river, but 
the volume is so great that the sense of un- 
cleanness is lost—the spectacle of the river’s 
sweeping power overcomes the minor picture. 

At Burfell the Thjors4 tumbles over a foss 
or fall called Haf-foss or Trollouthoup. Here 
there are three islands in the river. I am told 
that no man has ever set foot on any of them, 
a statement that I can well believe, as between 














the islands are three roaring channels of water 
50, 100, and 300 yards wide and no one knows 
how deep these channels may be. No boat 
couid live in their turbulence for a moment. 
Mythology relates that these islands were the 
stepping-stones used by two giants, one living 
on Burfell, the other on Hekla, when they 
wished to visit each other—a stretch of the 
imagination which does not accord with a 
constant scale of size, for a giant who could 
use the islands as stepping-stones would not 
require such aids; a pair of legs that could 
span 300 yards would have feet that the waters 
of the Thjors4 would scarcely be deep enough 
to damp. 

We crossed the Ranga and for the first time 
had to use our fourwheel drive. At this point 
the river is not deep and the bed is solid, but 
the waters flow swiftly and the crossing at this 
place is 200 yards wide. Our course then lay 
through ever more rugged lava-fields and our 
speed dropped to two cr three miles an hour. 
Occasionally we found a plain of black sand, 
over which we gained a little time. Most of 
these plains are shallow lakes in the late spring 
and early summer, formed by melting snow, 
but now they were dry and firm. We stopped 
ever and anon for coffee, to rest after a 
specially bad bout of bumping, and at times 
just to admire the surrounding desolation. 

Rest from time to time was essential, be- 
cause driving through or over this country is 
most exhausting. The path dictated by the 
vagaries of the lava turns, twists, bumps, and 
bangs, so that every hour the body cried out 
for repose. 

The hills were becoming steeper. Hekla 
faded away behind us and ahead the Hofs- 
jokull reared its great rounded white dome. 
We were not heading for Hofsjékull, but 
further east for the western edge of the Vatna- 
jékull, the largest European icecap left behind 
by the last glacial age. 


[Este Bite is Re creting Shee econ 
a vast hollow of black sand. Away to the 
north and east the ice of the Vatnajékull 
formed the horizon. We climbed a long slope 
of fine lava to overlook another great glacier 
river, the Tungnaé. The point we had reached 
is called Svartkrokur. Quite why it has this 
name I do not know. Svart means ‘black,’ 
and nearly every other hill was just as black 
as was this one. However, it wasa fine vantage- 
point. Here the Tungnaa makes a great loop. 


ROUGH JOURNEY 


Its bed, more than a thousand yards across, 
has numerous channels, with soft sandy 
islands separating them. These channels 
swirl and gurgle and, due to the milkiness of 
the water, are of unknown depth. The river 
is too deep for any car, and to cross it a boat 
is essential. It has been crossed by a vehicle, 
but the attempt is never made unless there are 
two special trucks with long cables and 
winches to pull out the leading truck should 
it stick or sink. Then, if it gets across, the 
leading truck pulls the other over. 

The only vegetation is an occasional patch 
of green moss, but the colouring is vivid-red 
lava, green and yellow sulphur, lighter yellow 
pumice, blue lava, and all lit by the twilight 
of a subarctic sunset. To the north-east lay 
the lakes which we meant to explore. 

‘It’s too late to cross to-night,’ said Kris- 
tian. He was right. In late August the nights 
are already dark in this latitude and big glacier 
rivers are better crossed by daylight. So we 
headed for a hut that was said to exist about 
two hours’ drive away. To reach the hut we 
had to cross a tributary river, whose waters 
came from the Torfajékull, so they, too, are 
milky. On arrival at its banks I put on long 
waders to pilot the car across. It was not the 
depth we feared but the consistency of the 
bed. A man on foot armed with a wading- 
stick can plumb the bottom and thus discover 
if it is firm. Glacier rivers are apt to leave 
banks of soft sand in which the wheels of a 
vehicle fail to grip, and to stick in such a place 
would mean a very long walk home. So, 
poking at the bottom, I found a safe but 
tortuous course for the car. 

We arrived at the hut about midnight. 
These huts are put up in a number of places 
by the Travel Association for the benefit of 
stranded travellers. They are well-found, 
with a stove, fuel, bunks, and stocked with 
some non-perishable foods. Each visitor leaves 
a contribution in kind if he can, and, if he 
cannot—no matter. These huts have been 
the means of saving the lives of many lost and 
weary travellers. 

At this hut there is a hot spring, so hot water 
is available. We bathed in pools four to five 
feet deep and at what temperature we chose. 
The temperature varies from nearly boiling to 
tepid. 

There are three huts at this spot. One is a 
hovel of great antiquity, built of stone and 
mud. It contains two bunks made of stone 
slabs. To enter the place requires crawling 
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on hands and knees, rather like entering an 
igloo. It is known to be several hundred 
years old, but it is not known who built it. 
The next hut has stone walls and a wooden 
roof, now in sad disrepair. The third hut is 
modern, of cemented stone and with a corru- 
gated-iron roof. The doors of these huts are 
never locked. 


E rose early in the morning as we had 
much to do. We blew up the boat and 
loaded it on to the roof of the lorry and 
motored to the point were we meant to cross 
the Tungnaa. Here we carried the boat and 
stores down to the water’s edge and launched 
the craft. To be afloat was indeed a rest after 
the bumpiness of the car. I have always 
enjoyed a journey by boat on a big river. 
There is a peacefulness about it which cannot 
be enjoyed by any other means of travel. 
This crossing was no exception. Kristian 
rowed, Svava clung tenaciously to the stores, 
and I navigated with a pole. In places we had 
to portage the stores and the boat, making 
several trips across sandy islands until we 
reached the river which flows from the group 
of lakes we sought. This river, which is 
nameless, was too shallow for us to row and 


pole the boat, but we were able to leave the 
stores in the boat and tow the lot up river, 
just as is done when poling boats on Alaskan 
rivers, one of us keeping the boat out in the 
stream with the pole and the other two towing 


on foot. The task was easy and once we 
reached the first lake we pitched the tents. 

These lakes are full of trout, big and con- 
fiding fishes, though they hotly resent decep- 
tion. What more could an angler wish for? 
I caught five. They weighed 25 Ib. in all. 
Then I stopped fishing. It was too easy. We 
had enough for our immediate wants and there 
was no means of disposing of any more. It 
was one of my purposes to try and discover 
the feeding available for fishes in these lakes, 
in explanation of why they grow so big, and 
to collect specimens of the parasites that use 
the trout as hosts, so I put away the rod and 
filled my pockets with specimen-bottles and 
sought to fill them. 

We were examining some little shallow pools 
when Kristian cried: ‘Look here!’ He 
pointed to some curious beasts that resembled 
miniature turtles with tails. They had a thin 
carapace of shell on the back and a serrated 
tail, ending with two tentacles like those of 
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an earwig. They were about three-quarters 
of an inch across and about an inch and a half 
long. Neither of us had ever seen such beasts 
before, so I put two into a bottle. I have 
found since that they are of the genus Lepi- 
durus arcticus and that they are a relic of an 
earlier age. Though not unknown, they are 
rare. Trout eat them, because, when I cleaned 
one of the trout, I found Lepidurus arcticus in 
its stomach. 

We explored the lake with the boat, sound- 
ing its depths, landing on its islands and 
gathering samples of its insect life. Wild life 
was limited. As there is no grazing, even the 
Icelandic sheep never wander to these shores. 
I did see the pad-marks of a fox. Of birds, 
there were whooper swans, great northern 
divers, a pair of grey wagtails, and, oddly 
enough, a covey of rupja, though what the 
latter found to live on escaped me. The 
swans and divers found plenty of food in the 
lakes. 

Next day we went back to the travellers’ 
hut, because there was some country to the 
south and east I wished to explore. Just 
behind the hut is the most vicious lava-field 
I have ever seen. To traverse it is an athletic 
feat. Some of its crevasses are over 100 feet 
deep. Round every corner are fantastic lava 
shapes like gargoyles. The field seemed end- 
less. Above and south of it there is a sulphur 
crater, up which I clambered. This crater is 
still steaming both from its centre and many 
side fissures. The ground surrounding it is 
hot—too hot in places to sit upon—and the 
smell to leeward is unpleasant. Actually, 
there is nothing to see in the crater—just 
lumps of sulphur and wisps of smelly steam. 
The mound which the crater has formed is 
rainbow-hued and the view from its peak is 
one of a vast virgin desolation, hill after hill 
of sterile stones and the ice of the great glacier 
in the distance. We spent the day climbing 
nameless peaks, collecting samples of multi- 
coloured lava, and, in the evening, preparing 
for the return journey. 

Of the journey back there is little to relate, 
except that we had tyre trouble and were 
thankful that we had an air-bottle. We 
reached Reykjavik at 1 a.m. tired but 
supremely content. 

This trip was no exploration. Men had 
covered the ground before us, but it is still 
largely virgin courtry— 

* Tucked away below the foothills where 
the trails run out and stop.’ 





A Tinker Passes By 


A. NICKLIN 


E was resting by the side of his barrow 

when I met him, a cheery man whose 
weatherbeaten face told of a lifetime in the 
open air. ‘How’s business?’ I asked him. 

Pushing a battered trilby over one eye, he 
sighed. ‘Could be a lot better, mister. People 
can’t be bothered to get things mended these 
days. Ifa kettle springs a leak they throw it 
away and buy a new one. Not that I like 
mending kettles, mind you. I remember 
soldering a cheap little kettle once, and the 
job cost me more than I got out of it. Instead 
of putting my fire on the side of the kerb like 
I usually do, I stood it on the road and did 
the job there. Before long an important- 
looking cove comes up to me and wants my 
name and address. He said I was damaging 
public property, and, sure enough, when I 
looked down at my fire I could see that it had 
melted a big circle of tarmac. Two quid that 
little job cost me, so you can see why I don’t 
go out of my way to get soldering work.’ 

*‘How do you charge for your jobs?’ I 
inquired. 

He rubbed his scrubby chin reflectively and 
grinned. ‘That’s hard to say, mister. We 
have our own way of doing it and it wouldn’t 
do for me to let you into our trade secrets. 
Of course, it all depends on what the article 
is worth. For instance, I charge more for 
grinding a pair of really good scissors than I 
do for cheap ones. I did a job for a lady the 
other day and charged her a pretty fair price. 
They were a very nice pair of nail-scissors that 
I did for her. I suppose she thought that I 
had charged her too much, because, when I 
had finished the job, she said she was going 
to try them out. Well, she tried them out all 
right, and what do you think she used those 
scissors on? Why, a thick pair of old carpet- 
slippers! Needless to say, she didn’t expect 
them to cut through thick stuff like that, and, 
to tell you the truth, nor did I. But she was 
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unlucky. Those scissors cut right through 
the slippers like a knife going through butter. 
The lady just walked away without saying a 
word, and I stood there laughing my head off. 

‘As you can guess, the trouble is that some 
of the chaps aren’t up to their job. Not long 
ago I knew a greenhorn who put three rivets 
in a Portland vase. That vase was worth 
about £3000, and he charged one and sixpence 
for the job. Just fancy, sixpence a rivet!’ 

*I suppose you do come across a few mugs, 
though?’ I suggested. 

*“Mugs? Why, they say there’s one born 
every minute, but there aren’t so many these 
days. Mind you, if I do get hoid of a mug I 
make good use of him. And why not? If I 
don’t, somebody else is sure to anyway, so 
what’s the odds?’ 


ERHAPS the old tinker saw a look of 

suspicion in my face, because he hastened 
to reassure me. ‘Don’t think that we’re 
rogues, though, mister. Taking us all round, 
we're honest tradesmen. We charge a fair 
price for the job and nobody can grumble 
about that. Except, of course,’ he winked 
wickedly, ‘when we’re out for beer-money.’ 

*Then you put your price up a bit?’ 

‘A bit is right,’ he grinned. ‘Why, when 
we’re out for beer-money, we’re terrible people. 
I was after some beer-money once and every- 
thing went wrong. No luck at all until just 
about tea-time. I ground a pair of scissors 
for a lady and was taking them back to her. 
As I stood outside the door waiting for her 
to answer my knock I was thinking how much 
I could stick on the price and get away with it. 
In those days, a job like that would be worth 
about sixpence, but I decided to charge her 
five bob, and hope for the best. I was out 
for beer-money, and that was that. When I 
told the lady how much I wanted, she burst 
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out laughing. I stood there for a bit feeling 
rather a fool. Then, after a while, I said: 
“Look here, madam, can I share the joke with 
you?” She laughed more than ever, and 
nodded. “Well, to tell you the truth, I am a 
clairvoyant. When my friend and I saw you 
coming up the garden-path I said to her: ‘I 
bet you a pound that here comes a crook.’ 
When she heard you charge me five shillings 
for grinding a pair of scissors she knew that I 
was right, and will have to pay up.”” The old 
tinker looked thoughtful. ‘If only I’d known 
about that bet I could have charged her ten 
bob and got away with it.’ 


*EJOW long does it take to learn your 
trade?’ I inquired. 

The tinker burst out laughing and shook 
his head. ‘You can’t ever learn this trade 
unless it’s bred in you, and handed down from 
father to son. I could get you to do a job 
for me and you might manage it all right. 
But when you go along to ask the proper 
price for doing it, that’s when you would run 
into trouble. I could ask a couple of quid, 
and they would pay up with a smile. You 
could ask for ten bob, and they’d laugh in 
your face and give you three and sixpence. 
It’s a knack, I tell you, and it’s got to be in 
the blood.’ 

He dived a hand into his pocket and brought 
out a pedlar’s licence. ‘See this bit of paper? 
It’s the best five-bob’s worth on the market. 
It makes a man his own boss and he can sell 
almost anything bar jewellery. You’ve got to 
have special permission to sell that. Talking 
about precious things, what do you think this 
ring is made of?’ He took off a silver- 
coloured ring and handed it to me. It was 
heavy and marked with peculiar signs. I made 
two or three guesses, but the old tinker 
laughed each time. ‘Well, I'll tell you. It’s 
made of pure white gold all the way from 
Rhodesia. Gypsy Lee gave me this ring, and 


I wouldn’t sell it for all the tea in China. 
Unless, of course,’ he said reflectively, ‘I was 
really desperate.’ 

*I suppose it’s a lucky charm?’ I said. 

‘In a way,’ he agreed thoughtfully. ‘But 
mind you this ring has never brought me any 
real luck. It just keeps the bad luck away. 
For instance, a long time ago I was really 
down-and-out. Nota halfpenny in my pocket, 
and hadn’t had a bite to eat for hours. One 
evening a chap asked me to sharpen his lawn- 
mower for him. I didn’t have the strength 
to undo a nut, let alone anything else. Still, 
I couldn’t refuse the job, so I took out an 
oily rag and rubbed it over the mower. When 
I gave the mower back to him, the chap 
seemed pleased as Punch. I was expecting 
him to tell me off, but he tried out the mower 
and grinned all over his face. ‘Goes a treat 
now,’ he said, and nobody was more surprised 
than me. Not only that, but the chap called 
his pal over, and he wanted Ais mower 
sharpened as well. I did his in the same way, 
and he paid up with a smile. Just fancy, a 
few rubs with an oily rag and those mowers 
were as good as new. That’s what they said, 
anyway, and they ought to know! I suppose 
I'd better be off now and find a few more 
jobs.’ 


‘Where do you go to-day?’ I asked him. 

‘Oh, round about for ten miles or so and 
then home again. No more wandering for 
me now. I’ve got past that stage. When a 
man gets to seventy he wants to come home 
to a nice cup of tea and a warm fire.’ 

‘And to-morrow, where will you be then?’ 

*To-morrow?’ The old tinker shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘Listen, my friend. To-day is 
mine. I make what I can of it. To-morrow 
never comes, anyway, so why worry?’ With 
a wave of his hand he walked off, pushing his 
creaking barrow in front of him. 

Whatever else that old tinker had learned 
on his travels he certainly knew how to get 
the best out of life. 


A — 


Destiny 


When Time was but a frozen speck 
That feebly sought a warming Mind, 
Was this my ship for final wreck 
In some grey emptiness designed? 
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*There’s none can tell,’ my tired brain sighs, 
* Eternity alone may show, 
But ah, my heart speaks otherwise 
And pulses an emphatic ‘No!’ 
CHARLES KELLIE. 





Getting the Baraka 


A. B. HENRY 


5 gacvew kept a shop in one of the dark 
cobbled streets of Fez. It was crammed 
with handwoven carpets, goatskin slippers, 
and oddments of green pottery. We were old 
friends, and occasionally I sent him customers. 
After a particularly successful deal in tufted 
rugs with some American friends of mine he 
declared me to be his blood-brother. Con- 
sequently I was invited to dine at his house 
and accorded the high honour of meeting the 
women of his household. They greeted me 
with downcast eyes before moving silently to 
the far end of the room. There they whispered 
among themselves, until one of them grew 
bold enough to ask Hassan: ‘Are you taking 
el mister to the feast on Sunday?’ 

‘To the feast?’ cried Hassan. ‘Why, of 
course!’ Then, turning to me, he said: ‘You 
like to go to the festival of Sidi Mohammed 
Ben Aijssa, the patron saint of Meknes ? 
Certainly you see many strange thing.’ 

I had lived in Morocco long enough to 
know that by ‘strange thing’ Hassan probably 
meant dancing dervishes, scorpion-eaters, and 
glass-swallowers. Since the Middle Ages 
the curious rites of the Aissaoua sect—the 
followers of the Meknes saint—have been 
renowned throughout North Africa. I had 
never been to a Moroccan saint’s festival— 


Europeans are rarely invited—but there was 
Hassan tugging at my sleeve and saying 
excitedly: ‘I go every year. To get the 
baraka, of course. Do you want the baraka?’ 

“You mean the saint’s blessing?’ I replied, 
a little proud of showing him I knew what he 
meant. 

He scratched the curly black whiskers on 
his chin. ‘It is more than that,’ he said, in 
his odd mixture of English, French, and 
Arabic. ‘The baraka is also a protection 
against the evil-eye. Of course, absolute 
security comes only from the baraka of Allah 
himself, but many of our saints are also very 
powerful. Their blessing can cure sickness, 
make the crops grow, settle family quarrels, 
or even bring a lucky marriage partner.’ 

‘And the Meknes saint—what influence 
has he?’ 

Hassan moaned faintly and made a hissing 
sound between his teeth. ‘On snakes, 
scorpions, all poison,’ he said. ‘And anything 
crawling — anything at all. Nothing can 
harm your body if you have faith in this 
saint. All right you beat head with hatchet, 
you feel nothing.’ 

I laughed. ‘I don’t think I'll try it, Hassan, 
but I’d like to go to Meknes. How do we get 
there? Train, car, or donkey?’ 
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We decided to hire a taxi to take us the 
forty-odd miles. Hassan said it would be 
better than having to fight for seats on the 
bus and end, perhaps, by travelling on the 
roof, with farm-hands and their cackling 
hens. Besides, one could not go to the feast 
without taking a present for the saint, or 
rather for his descendants, since it was they 
who reaped the benefit of the day’s festivities. 
Apparently it was a question of no present, 
no baraka—candles, sugar, money, or even 
livestock being the usual gifts. 


ERHAPS it was my friend’s outsize 

offering that made him so late for our 
rendezvous on the appointed day. But at 
last he came staggering up the Derb Talaa 
to where I was waiting for him in a taxi that 
smelt of onions and rancid butter. In his 
arms he clasped a large woolly sheep, its 
fleece grey against the snowy brilliance of 
his robe. 

‘Oh, it’s alive!’ I said without enthusiasm. 

Hassan, panting and sweating, thrust himself 
into the taxi and sat down beside me, deposit- 
ing the sheep on the floor. ‘You like it?’ he 
grinned. ‘Nice present, eh ?’ 

I mumbled that I was no expert. 

*To be slaughted at the shrine,’ he went on. 
‘If blood no run properly, good Moslem 
cannot eat the flesh. If I make bad present 
to the saint, bad luck come to me. I get no 
baraka. 

*That would be awful,’ I said, gazing into 
the accusing eyes of the condemned beast. 
‘But why are you so anxious to protect your- 
self against snakes, anyway?’ 

Hassan’s cheerful smile disappeared. ‘There 
is some mysterious danger to me from these 
crawling things,’ he said. ‘And yet I am not 
really afraid of them. Three times I was 
nearly finished. The first snake came when I 
was only a baby. My mother find him sleep- 
ing with me in bed. Naturally, she was 
terrified and screamed loudly to the saint 
to help her. Straightaway, the wicked one 
uncoiled himself and departed. So you see?’ 

*A lucky escape,’ I agreed. 

*The second time, I was getting oil from a 
jar in our storeroom. As I put out my hand 
to raise the lid, there was the snake wait- 
ing to strike. “Sidi Ben Aissa! Ya Sidi 
Mohammed!” I yelled, and when I looked 
again the snake was sliding away across the 
floor.’ 
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‘And there was a third time?’ I prompted. 

‘As Allah is my witness,’ he went on, ‘the 
third time was the worst of all. A thin, black, 
very poisonous one hid himself in my turban. 
Very nearly I put him on my head.’ He sighed 
deeply. ‘But no harm came to me, for my 
mother always send something to the saint 
to protect her children. Now I am a man I 
must do this for myself.’ 

By this time we were racing through orange 
and olive groves, rattling along the straight 
dusty highway until we came to the great 
vineyards of the Syndicat des Vins Marocains, 
to acre upon acre of carefully-cropped vines, 
their broad leaves sheltering the ripening 
grapes from a scorching sun. Then we had 
to pass through a suddenly barren area of 
hot sulphur-springs, but soon came more 
acres of fertile land, rich with heavy crops of 
lentils, peas, and barley. I was beginning to 
enjoy the drive when, with a final burst of 
speed, we caught up with a long procession of 
traffic zigzagging ahead of us. Like a gigantic 
snake it wound its way over the last hill and 
there before us, glowing dull-red in the 
blistering heat of the morning, lay the 
ramparts of Meknes. 


ae the city of a great saint,’ breathed 
Hassan. 

‘And of a great emperor,’ I added, my 
erudition not to be squashed. 

True enough, Meknes in the 17th century 
was a hot spot in more ways than one, for 
the then reigning Emperor, Moulay Ismael, 
was a bloodthirsty tyrant. Ambition led him 
to believe that he might espouse the beautiful 
Duchesse de Montpensier, La Grande Made- 
moiselle, a cousin of Louis XIV of France. 
But the princess turned him down, and he 
became more vicious than ever. He developed 
a passion for chopping off heads, in particular 
those of his slaves working on an enormous 





and a new sect, the Aissaoua, was formed. , 
At the present day, sixty thousand pilgrims 
assemble each year to worship the saint and 
watch the Aissaoua perform so-called acts of 
faith. 

At noon we entered the city by the Bab 
Mansour, the largest of its nine gates. As our 
taxi stopped, the sheep began to bleat. Hassan 
tied a dressing-gown cord round its neck. 
‘Come,’ he said. ‘We look around. Im- 
possible I go to shrine straightaway. Too 
many people. Better I wait till afternoon.’ 

So we set off on our sightseeing tour, 
dragging the unfortunate sheep by its pink 
silk tether. Hassan was anxious to go to the 
market-place. It was a bad choice, for in the 
market-place fifty thousand pilgrims jostled 
one another. 

They crowded round the food-stalls yelling 
out for food. Hoarse cries for bread, meat, 
olives, eggs, or dates rose above the general 
din of braying asses and whining beggars. 
There were tribesmen from the Sahara, their 
faces veiled against the stinging sands of the 
desert, red-capped merchants from the towns, 
clear-eyed Berbers from the hills, and a troupe 
of acrobats in orange tunics. Camels, 
horses, and mules moved in a long convoy 
towards the shrine. Fortune-tellers gabbled 
mystic words and a water-seller’s brass bell 
clanged incessantly. Slowly we began elbow- 
ing our way forward, the sheep close between 
us. In the end we had to fight our way 
through a barrage of gesticulating arms and 
stamping yellow slippers. Somehow we 
managed to get near the Aissaoua. 

Six or seven men clad in ragged kaftans, 
their long hair falling across distorted faces, 
danced and cavorted in the dust. All had 
weapons of sorts—a pair of broken scissors, 
a skewer, a rusty knife—with which to 
chastise themselves. Their eyes were glazed 
with the fixed stare of approaching frenzy. 
To the rhythm of drums they bobbed up and 
down. Howling they began to hack at their 
flesh until the blood ran from their limbs. 
Then the drums rattled more furiously and 
the dance grew wilder. As we turned away, 
only one gaunt figure was left waving a jagged 
piece of glass in the air. The others lay sense- 
less on the ground. 

‘Come along,’ urged Hassan. ‘This not so 
exciting like when I was a boy. In those days 
the Aissaoua ate live sheep.” He tugged 
viciously at the dressing-gown cord. ‘Come, 


we see many more thing.’ 


GETTING THE BARAKA 


We moved on to where the voice of a 
storyteller boomed out across the square. 
Then to the shade of a clump of pepper-trees, 
where a snake-charmer sat beside a basket of 
sleepy snakes. This old man was also a 
soothsayer and witchdoctor. The ingredients 
for his charms—feathers, bones, and egg- 
shells—lay strewn around him. 

At last we had crossed the market-place 
and Hassan was saying: ‘To the shrine—it 
is time.’ 


ITHIN a few minutes we were at the 

gateway of the cemetery. Over its 
low wall I could see a white building topped 
by an enormous dome. Morocco is dotted 
with such shrines, most of them identical in 
style. The saint is buried in a simple stone 
box above the ground, inside the domed 
building. On trees growing near the shrine 
hang rags, tufts of human hair, and rams’ 
horns, placed there by pilgrims in the belief 
that the saint will answer their prayers. 
Hassan said: ‘I must leave you—only few 
minutes, please,’ and he dragged the sheep 
through the gate. 

As the French would say: J/ y a loin de la 
coupe aux lévres—there’s many a slip. . . I 
heard a sudden scuffle, a string of guttural 
curses, and Hassan’s sheep flashed past me, 
skipping off down the street as fast as it 
could go. 

‘My sheep—Sidi Ben Aissa’s sheep—the 
saint’s present!’ wailed Hassan at my side. 
Then, gathering up his skirts, he started to 
run, his slippers flapping over the cobble- 
stones. I, too, had to sprint. 

Eventually we saw the sheep in the distance. 
Madly we chased it through the town, into 
the spice-market, past the tanneries, round 
by the slaughterhouse, down a flight of steps 
into a joiner’s shop full of cedar planks and 
low round tables, then on again, out into the 
dusty brilliance of the streets. When at last 
we caught up with it, its tail was disappearing 
through one of the city gates. Beyond lay 
the open road. And then it was all over in 
a flash. Just a grinding of brakes, more 
curses, and a voice shouting: ‘It’s dead! 
Allah! Allah! The sheep’s dead!’ 

Hassan let out a squeal as I pulled him 
through the archway. The sheep lay in the 
middle of the road, its opaque eyes still 
grimly hostile. It had been run over by a 
lorry. ‘My beautiful sheep, worth many 
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thousands francs,’ moaned Hassan. ‘And 
the baraka—’ He spread out his hands 
pathetically. Then he began to tremble and 
shake. 

They threw the carcase over a wall. To 
bury a dead animal would be a sure way of 
inviting death to one’s own family. By 
nightfall the vultures would be there. There 
was nothing more to be done except to find our 
taxi. Our visit to the festival was over. 
Driving back to Fez, Hassan spoke only 
once. ‘You say nothing about this accident 
to my family—my friends? It is a promise?’ 

I said that it was, but he still looked 
scared. 


" was a hot summer that year and in August 
I was glad to escape to the coast. No mis- 
fortune had, as yet, befallen my friend. On 
the contrary, his business was flourishing and 
all was well when I went away. We never 
mentioned the Meknes trip, and I believed 
that Hassan had forgotten it. In fact, I 
myself gave it little thought until my holiday 
in Algiers was over and I was motoring back 
to Fez. As we came through Meknes some- 
thing compelled me to go and visit the scene 
of the accident. 

Once back in Fez, and being taken up 
with the usual fuss of settling in after a long 
vacation, I was unable to go and see Hassan 
for quite a time. When I did, it was to find 
his shop closed. However, there was nothing 
unusual in that. Moorish merchants shut 


their shops whenever they feel like it. As I 
knew the way to his house, and it was quite 
near by, I decided to call on him. 

Prolonged knocking brought a couple of 
maidservants and Hassan’s brother to the 
door. ‘Is Si Hassan at home?’ I inquired. 
Then I saw that the girls were in mourning. 
They wore white muslin garments, traditional 
mourning, over their dresses. 

‘Our brother is dead—may Allah rest 
him,” announced the brother solemnly. ‘But 
come in and have a glass of tea,’ he added, 
taking me by the hand. 

The whole family gathered round me, my 
appearance being an occasion for renewed 
lamentation. Everyone wept, including the 
maids, who rather overdid it. Hassan had 
been dead for about a month. ‘He fell out 
of train,’ explained his brother. ‘We do not 
know exactly what happened. He was going 
to Rabat to buy carpets. At one of the 
stations on the way he got out for a glass of 
tea. It was when he was getting in again that 
he must have fallen. The train ran over him, 
you see.’ 

*And what can you expect,’ said one of the 
women bitterly. ‘The chemin de fer is a 
dangerous, hissing thing. Full of fire and 
twisting—like a snake!’ 

Of course, I had to say a few words of 
comfort in my stumbling Arabic. You see 
I was unable to tell them about that sheep’s 
skeleton lying behind the wall at Meknes. 
And I really did wonder if it was a case of 
no present, no baraka. Or was it? 


Dandelion Clock 


‘Tell me the time, dandelion clock.’ 

One, two, three, puff—and away they go, 
Shimmering sunlit discs floating far, 

Into the distance as breezes blow. 


‘Tell me the time’—I watch them fly 
Moving so gently through summer air, 
Light and elusive as spirit dreams, 
Intangible things of beauty rare. 


Softly the winds of memory pass. 

Time now puts backs the hand of his clock . 
Visions drift slowly before my gaze, 
Luringly—round about me they flock. 


Eprrn A. VASsSIE. 





The Whisper that Cured Horses 


E. J. OATES 


Yi Berl eee 2 cnet bay Bing Oe 
south of Ireland I often heard my 
father speak of ‘The Whisperer.” The person 
who enjoyed this curious designation was an 
old man who toured the country healing horses 
of complaints which, according to the veteri- 
nary surgeons, were incurable. The Whisperer 
achieved his results by methods which were 
jealously guarded secrets, for he would allow 
no one to witness his treatment. It was 
popularly believed, however, that he 
whispered some magic charm into the ear 
ef the ailing horse, hence his name. 

My father had no faith in the powers of 
this magician, but I was intensely interested 
in the stories circulating about the cures 
achieved by The Whisperer, for they had in 
them the quality of magic. As the horses in 
our stable never developed complaints which 
required the healing powers of The Whisperer, 
and the years went by, I almost forgot his 
existence. 


REMEMBERED him again, however, at 

the end of a hunting season, when one of 
my most valuable hunters went lame. At 
first, I felt no undue concern, but the lameness 
became steadily worse, and lack of apparent 
cause puzzled and worried me. My fears 
grew as the horse, never easy to manage in the 
stable, developed a terrifying temper, letting 
no one approach him except the groom, Pat, 
and even he had to be exceedingly careful. 

When a swelling developed on the hunter’s 
belly we called in the vet. Without hesitation, 
he diagnosed glanders, or farcy, as it is popu- 
larly called in Ireland. After reminding us 
that there was no cure for the complaint, he 
advised us to have the animal destroyed. 

Pat was as distressed by the news as I was. 
‘What will we do, your honour?’ he said. 
*What will we do at all? The grand horse, 


he would have won all the point-to-points 
next spring, and to think of him shot for the 
sake of a small swelling. The vet must be 
wrong, that’s what it is.’ 

By the next day the swelling was larger, 
measuring some eight inches in length and 
four in depth. The temper of the horse had 
also deteriorated further, and when Pat 
opened the stable-door he narrowly escaped 
being mauled by the hunter, The animal 
seemed to find a wicked delight in picking up 
Pat’s hat in his teeth and savagely throwing 
it to the ceiling. 

I was considering acting upon the vet’s 
advice and having the animal destroyed, 
when Pat said: ‘I believe my old father could 
cure him. I didn’t like to mention it before, 
because I didn’t know what your honour 
thought about this sort of thing. But my 
father is what they called a “whisperer,” and 
he can cure anything.’ 

It was then that I recalled the tales of The 
Whisperer I had heard in my youth, but the 
years had bred in me a_ considerable 
amount of scepticism concerning anything 
that savoured of magic. Besides, if neither 
Pat nor myself could enter the horse’s stable, 
what chance had an old man, who was a 
complete stranger to the horse, of going near 
him without grave risk of serious injury? 

I began to shake my head, but Pat pleaded: 
*No harm could be done, and some little bit 
of good might come out of it.’ 

Very dubiously, I gave my consent, and that 
night Pat rode off to the mountains to bring 
back The Whisperer. 


AT called me the next morning at about 
6 o’clock, saying that the old man had 
arrived. WHurriedly slipping into my clothes, 
I made my way to the yard, where there 
waited a decrepit, wizened old man who could 
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hardly have been less than eighty and who 
looked very cold. His appearance only served 
to strengthen my doubts concerning his 
ability to effect a cure, but I offered him a cup 
of tea, without expressing my scepticism. He 
surprised me by refusing the tea, explaining 
that he could only do the cure while fasting. 

Having shown him the horse’s stable and 
warned him not to enter unless Pat and I 
were with him, I went in search of Pat, who 
was absent on some errand or other. When 
we returned, I was astonished to see the old 
man sitting on the straw, his fingers exploring 
the swelling under the hunter’s belly. My 
faith in whisperers increased sharply, as it 
seemed to me nothing short of a miracle that 
the old man had come to such agreeable 
terms with the horse, for the animal’s attitude 
towards both Pat and myself had been so 
fiercely hostile that I had been quite convinced 
that a stranger entering the stall would have 
been kicked to death. 

The horse’s ears were laid back, and several 
times I held my breath as a hind-leg was 
raised with the seeming intention of kicking 
The Whisperer. But on each occasion the leg 
was quietly put down again. Soon the old 
man rose, announced that it was a bad attack 
of farcy, but that it could easily be cured. 

Then he asked for some butter, which he 
put about in his hands and proceeded to rub 
on the swelling, at the same time whispering 
some words that were quite unintelligible to 
me. He told us that the animal was to be 
kept quiet and that nobody was to be 
allowed to see him. If these instructions were 
observed, he claimed the swelling would be 
gone by the morning. It would probably 
reappear on one of the flanks, but that was no 
cause for concern, as it would work down to 
the hocks and fetlocks and so into the ground. 
The butter was to be kept locked up, and we 
were to rub it on the swelling when it re- 
appeared. We should not require his services 
again. 


next morning Pat and I were in the 
stables at dawn. The horse remained 
quiet as we approached him, and, as the old 
man had foretold, every vestige of the swelling 
had vanished. Twenty-four hours later a 
fresh swelling revealed itself on the right 
flank, and I felt rather foolish when | sent 
Pat for the butter, for my faith in the cure 
was still feeble, 
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When we opened the stable-door the horse 
came forward to meet us, but, instead of 
seizing Pat’s hat, as I had anticipated, he 
snatched the precious butter and began to 
devour it voraciously. In fact, half of it had 
gone down his throat before we could rescue 
the remainder and slam the door in his face. 

The incident seemed almost uncanny, for 
I had never heard of a horse eating butter 
before, much less had I seen one do it, and I 
felt uneasy and even somewhat awed. I was in 
touch with strange happenings, hearing and 
seeing things which it was beyond me to 
understand. 

Pat evidently shared my feelings, for he was 
reluctant to try again, and he suggested that 
he should summon his father in case some- 
thing might be wrong. I persuaded him to 
make another attempt, however, and he 
approached the horse with a little butter on 
his finger. He applied it to the swelling, the 
horse remaining perfectly quiet while he did 
so. Nevertheless, having little faith in our- 
selves, Pat galloped off that afternoon to fetch 
his father once more. 

When The Whisperer arrived a second time 
he said that we had done well and that there 
was no cause for concern. The horse would 
undoubtedly recover completely. To set our 
minds at rest, however, he promised to come 
again as soon as any fresh swellings appeared. 


PP. Semmes ay own father had taken a 
great interest in the case and he produced 
an old ype book written in 1756 which 
contained a cure for farcy. The book is still 
in my possession, and the cure, which contains 
the words of the incantation recited by The 
Whisperer, is written chiefly in Irish. 

When I showed the manuscript to Pat’s 
father, I had to read it to him as he was 
unable to do so himself. He listened in 
great excitement, frequently asking me to 
repeat a word when he could not understand 
my pronunciation of the Irish. He said that 
his cure had been handed down by word of 
mouth from St Thomas himself, and that 
many words had been lost in the long oral 
transmission. As my manuscript contained 
the complete cure, he begged me to give him 
a copy, which, of course, I did. The daily 
fee of The Whisperer, he told me, must be one 
penny, neither more nor less, and if he re- 
vealed the secret of the cure he would no 
longer be able to operate it himself. 





As he predicted, swellings made their 
appearance on the horse’s hocks and fetlocks, 
vanishing never to return. In a fortnight the 
horse was perfectly cured and as well as ever. 
Later, I sold him, and his new owner often 
wrote to tell me of his prowess in the English 
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hunting-field, where he was much admired and 
highly prized. 

The old Whisperer died a few years after, 
but I am glad to say that Pat was at his death- 
bed to receive the old man’s blessing and the 
cure, which he duly inherited. 


Fashions in Warship Names 





C. F. WALKER 


is a curious trait of the human race—and 
particularly the Anglo-Saxon race—to 
delight in bestowing names on inanimate 
objects. Not content with naming our 
children and domestic animals, we must extend 
the practice to our houses, motor-cars, aero- 
planes, and, of course, to our ships, for, of all 
the creations of men’s hands, the ship is surely 
the nearest approach to a living entity. 
Although the precise origin of ship-naming 
is lost in the remote past, it is safe to say that 
the custom is one of very considerable anti- 
quity, for, apart from the fact that when ships 
first began to sail in company it became 
necessary for each to bear a distinguishing 
label, the sailor, ever a sentimentalist, has 
always endowed his vessel with a human 
personality, which demanded a name for its 
expression. It is true that this personality is 
invariably feminine, whereas a ship’s name is 
frequently masculine, but, so long as the name 
bears the stamp of individuality, the seaman 
is prepared to accept this paradox. 
Curiously enough, our naval records contain 
little reference to warship names, apart from 
bare nominal lists. Exactly how they were 
chosen or by whom remains a matter for con- 
jecture down to quite recent times, though it 
is probable that the final decision has always 
rested with the Sovereign, as it does to-day. 
A study of these lists, however, reveals the 
interesting fact that the names of our warships, 
no less than those of our children, have under- 


gone progressive changes in fashion through- 
out the centuries. What is more, it is pos 
sible to trace the connection between these 
fashions and the prevailing customs and 
ideas of the times, and even the personalities 
of our rulers. 


T= earliest name of which we have any 
record is Queen, which dates back to 1232 
and has been borne by six of the King’s ships 
from that time until the late war. It is not 
until some two centuries later, however, that 
any definite trend in fashion can be observed. 
The first evidence of this appears during the 
reign of Henry V, who seems to have favoured 
ship-names having a religious significance, 
such as Jesus, Holigost, Trinity Royal, and 
Grace Dieu. To our modern ears these sound 
inappropriate, to say the least of it, but no 
doubt the men who sailed in the ships felt 
themselves to be under the special protection 
of the Divine Providence. 

Although many new ships were added to 
the King’s Navy during the reigns of Henry 
VII and Henry VIII, when the fighting-ship 
began to emerge as a distinct type, their names 
were of such a miscellaneous character that we 
cannot ascribe any particular fashion to this 
period. The most famous ship of Henry VIII's 
navy was christened Henry Grace d Dieu and 
was popularly known as the ‘Great Harry,’ 
but several of his ship-names, such as Regent, 
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Lion, Dragon, and Sovereign, have survived 
down to our own times. 

The great naval expansion under Queen 
Elizabeth saw a rather curious innovation in 
the form of compound names, of which 
Dreadnought, Vanguard, Swiftsure, and War- 
spite are the best-known examples. The first 
two are self-explanatory, while the third is 
generally accepted as a contraction of ‘Swift 
Pursuer.’ The origin of Warspite (originally 
spelled Warrspight), however, is still a subject 
of controversy. Some connect it with the word 

*spight,’ the old English name for a wood- 
pecker, while others hold that it is a corruption 
of ‘War Despite,’ in the sense of a term of 
defiance to the enemy. Other famous names 
dating from this reign are Victory, Triumph, 
Repulse (formerly Dieu Repulse or Due 
Repulse), Centurion, Ark Royal, and Revenge. 


FTER the death of Elizabeth, very few 
new warship names made their appear- 
ance until the Commonwealth, when, as might 
be expected from the stern and unimaginative 
landsmen then in power, a very different type 
of name came into favour. Only one large 
ship, the Naseby, was built under Oliver Crom- 
well, but a number of smaller vessels were 
named after Roundhead victories in the Civil 
War. Needless to say, all ships with names of 
a Royalist flavour were promptly rechristened. 
Charles II lost no time in banishing these 
unhappy reminders of the past, and one of his 
first acts on being recalled to his kingdom was 
to reverse this procedure. Here we have the 
only glimpse which Pepys affords us into the 
matter of ship-naming, when in his diary for 
23rd May 1660—the day on which Charles 
embarked from Holland in the Naseby—he 
records: ‘After dinner the King and Duke [of 
York] altered the names of some of the ships.” 
Sixteen ships in all were thus rechristened, the 
most important, of course, being the Naseby 
herself, which was appropriately named Royal 
Charles. It is sad to record that this ship was 
carried off to Holland seven years later by de 
Ruyter, while three other first-rates renamed 
at the same time met violent ends by fire. No 
doubt the superstitious sailors drew their 
own conclusions. 

The names chosen by Charles were, as we 
should expect, of a romantic character, many 
of them with personal associations which leave 
little doubt that the King himself was respon- 
sible for their selection. Royal Oak, of course, 
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commemorated the famous tree near Boscobel, 
and when the coal-brig Surprise, in which 
Charles had escaped to France in 1651, was 
later added to his navy, she was renamed 
Royal Escape. Happy Entrance and Happy 
Return tell their own story, and at a later date 
the Royal progeny were commemorated in the 
Grafton, Monmouth, and Lennox. But the 
choice of Fubbs—Charles’s pet name for 
Louise de Kéroualle—for the King’s yacht 
was perhaps carrying the personal touch a 
little too far! 

Before leaving this picturesque period of our 
history it may be of interest to recount the 
story of the London as evidence of the King’s 
close connection with the naming of his ships. 
In 1665, when the first-rate of this name was 
accidentally destroyed by fire in the Thames, 
the citizens of London patriotically raised the 
considerable sum, for those days, of £16,000 
towards the cost of replacing her. This 
naturally delighted Charles, who to com- 
memorate the handsome gesture directed that 
the new ship should be named Loyal London. 
After a brief career, during which she found 
an opportunity of distinguishing herself in 
action, this ship was unfortunately one of 
those burned in the Medway by de Ruyter. 
Subsequently, however, the hulk was towed 
round to Deptford to be rebuilt, but despite 
certain hints to the Lord Mayor, the citizens 
of the capital, now impoverished by fire and 
plague, declined to put their hands in their 
pockets a second time. The King, therefore, 
had to find the money himself, and to mark his 
displeasure he struck his pen through the pre- 
fix ‘Loyal,’ and plain London this ship and 
her successors have remained ever since. 


|S piece the reign of William and Mary 
a new fashion in ship-names made 
its appearance. Under the Commonwealth 
several ships had been named after the more 
important English towns and maritime 
counties, but now these geographical names 
were introduced on a much larger scale. 
Indeed, no fewer than fifty of the ships added 
to the Royal Navy at this time were christened 
after towns, counties, and rivers, so that one 


The early part of the 18th century is not 


very prolific in new ship-names, although 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Union are of interest 





as commemorating the Union of England and 
Scotland in 1707. At the same time, Marl- 
borough’s victories of Blenheim and Ramillies 
afforded us the first examples of warships 
named after land battles. 


HE next period of interest begins with the 
War of Jenkins’s Ear, which ushered in 
an era of more or less continuous warfare, and 
consequently of shipbuilding, lasting for three- 
quarters of a century. More than a thousand 
new names made their appearance in the Navy 
List before peace was finally signed in 1815, 
and, as the intervening years afforded plenty 
of opportunity for our ships to distinguish 
themselves in action, many of these 18th- 
century names have earned an immortal place 
in the hearts of British people. 

Geographical names now began to decline 
in popularity, and in their stead the names of 
distinguished admirals and their victories were 
given to the larger ships, and those of birds, 
beasts, and fish to the smaller ones. Finally, 
during the last half of the century, the fourth 
Earl of Sandwich, who was thrice First Lord 
of the Admiralty, introduced his famous 
classical names, so in keeping with the spirit 
of the times. In his later years he kept on his 
desk a copy of Lempriére’s Classical Dictionary 
—which is siill in existence at the Admiralty— 
and to this he would turn for inspiration when- 
ever a new ship or class of ships was ordered. 

No less than one-third of the new ship- 
names chosen during Sandwich’s tenures of 
office were taken from Greek and Latin 
mythology, principally for the larger vessels. 
The names of gods, kings, and heroes were 
reserved for the powerful line-of-battle ships, 
and the names of goddesses, nymphs, and 
princesses for the smaller and more graceful 
frigates, with the most pleasing and appro- 
priate results. Most of these classical names 
have survived into the present century, and 
out of several hundreds it is difficult to choose 
the best. But names such as Ajax, Agamem- 
non, Bellerophon, Jupiter, Minotaur, and Orion 
amongst the battleships, and Ariadne, Dido, 
Galatea, Minerva, Juno, and Venus in the 
frigates, must be familiar to nearly every Briton. 
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(CE problem which came into special 
prominence during the Napoleonic Wars 
was that of renaming ships captured from the 
enemy. This had, of course, arisen in earlier 
conflicts, but on a much smaller scale. In the 
days of sailing-ships it was considered no 
disgrace for a ship to strike her flag in the face 
of superior force, and if, after a refit, the 
captive was considered suitable for further 
service in the navy of her captors there arose 
the question of her name. 

British practice in the matter varied, but as 
a general rule, if the name was of a classical 
or other nature common to most navies and 
was not already in use, it was left unchanged. 
In other cases, such as when the foreign name 
presented difficulties of pronunciation or was 
in some other way unsuitable, it was either 
translated into English or a fresh name, 
having some association with the old one or 
the circumstances of capture, was chosen in 
its place. 

The custom of retaining the original name, 
which was also followed by the French, led to 
some curious situations, for the same name 
was often revived immediately in favour of a 
new ship in the captive’s original service. 
Thus, at the Battle of Trafalgar there were 
ships named Achille and Swiftsure fighting on 
both sides. In addition, of the British ships, 
the Téméraire, Belleisle, Spartiate, and Mars 
bore the names of ships captured from the 
French, who in their turn included in their line 
of battle a Berwick. There were also three 
Neptunes—British, French, and Spanish—at 
Trafalgar, though in this case it was the result 
not of capture but of the universal nature of 
the sea-god. 

After the Treaty of Paris in 1815, the British 
Navy, as always at the end of hostilities, under- 
went a period of severe retrenchment, and 
few fresh ship-names made their appearance 
during the remainder of the 19th century. For 
when sail gave place to steam and wood to 
iron, the old names, with all their historic 
associations, were handed on to the new 
armour-clad smoke-belching monsters, there- 
by preserving the unbroken tradition of 
centuries of sea warfare by which the Royal 
Navy sets such store. 
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ALBERT BURKE 


T= rider looked anxiously at the leaden 
sky, and urged his horses along. He had 
only a few more miles to go, but between him 
and the end of his journey was Wild Horse 
Creek. It would be awkward if he failed to 
get across that gutter before the dry spell 
broke. Once across the creek, he would be 
on the Ruthvern run, with only ten miles to go 
to the woolshed—his destination. 

The rider’s mount and packhorse seemed to 
sense something of the man’s urgency; from 
their usual walk they broke into a steady jig- 
jog, the hobble chains about their necks jing- 
ling pleasantly, while the dog, a blue kelpie, 
loped along about twenty yards ahead. 

On the far side of Wild Horse Creek and 
close to the rabbit-proof gate in the boundary 
fence stood a hut. Odd, heavy drops of rain 
were falling as the stranger rode up. The 
boundary rider appeared in the door of his 
one-roomed dwelling. He was tall, with a 
great, bushy black beard; he wore white 
moleskin trousers and a collarless flannel 
shirt. ‘Looks as though ya arrived just in 
time, mate,’ he greeted. ‘Get the saddle an’ 
packs off those horses an’ come on in.’ 

The newcomer needed no second invita- 
tion. He swiftly unsaddled the horses and, 
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assured by the other man that there was good 
feed in the paddock where they stood, turned 
them loose. He picked up his gear and went 
indoors, the kelpie at his heels. 

The boundary rider prepared the evening 
meal and when this was eaten the men filled 
their pipes, the stranger lounging on the bunk 
assigned to him, while his host sat on a small 
stool near the open fire. 

It was now evident that the rain had set in. 
As the boundary rider lighted a hurricane- 
lamp suspended from one of the rafters he 
asked: ‘Bin dry the way you come?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the stranger. ‘I come up 
from Charleville. Copped a couple of weeks 
straggler shearing at Nive Downs and I’m 
heading for Ruthvern, where I’ve got a pen for 
the coming shearing.’ 

* *Come through Adavale, mate?’ 

*Yes.’ 

*Know the sergeant of pleece there?’ 

*Can’t say I do.’ 

*The coot lumbered me there once.’ 

The stranger made no remark. 

*Yairs, lumbered me, an’ put me on the 
coach for Charleville . . .” 

*Go on,’ said the stranger, who settled 
himself more comfortably on the bunk. 
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The other man gave a long and lively 
account of this incident, then said: ‘Ya say 
ya goin’ to Ruthvern. Well, I suppose ya 

‘know ya on Ruthvern country now. An’ 
when ya get to the station be sure an’ keep 
clear of that Greek cook. Keep clear of him, 
mate, an’ you’ll be all right.’ 

The stranger absorbed this piece of advice 
without question. 

‘Did ya see Arthur, the half-caste, when ya 
was in Adavale, mate?’ 

*No.’ 

*You’ve heard of him, of course?’ 

*Don’t believe I have.’ 

The boundary rider got up from his seat 
near the fire, which spat and sizzled as drops 
of rain came down the chimney, and waved his 
pipe at the stranger in an accusing manner. 
‘Strike me roan, ya haven’t heard of Arthur 
Harris, the smart coon that does all the 
breakin’ round Adavale!’ There was a slight 
pause. The bearded one resumed his seat, 
spat into the glowing gidgee embers, and 
resumed: ‘Arthur’s the best penman I’ve 
ever seen. Writes lovely copperplate, an’ he’s 
a pretty good sketcher, too. Not long ago 
he floated a kite on the Chinese storekeeper 
for twenty quid. Signed the cheque with the 
name of the manager of Milo. When 
questions began to be asked he said he got 
the paper in good faith in the gamblin’ school, 
but like a fool he got scared, lifted a horse off 
the common an’ cleared out for the north. 
The Johns brought him back to Adavale, but 
he got off on a bond when the boys under- 
took to refund the money. They got fifteen 
quid in a tarpaulin muster an’ then went to 
the chink an’ got him to put his name down 
for the other fiver, so everything turned out 
all right.” 


Fok a while both men smoked quietly. 
*Ever bin in Blackston, mate?’ 

The stranger nodded. 

‘Know Big Jim Barber?’ 

*I shore with him two seasons ago out on 
the Thomson.’ 

*Then,’ said the boundary rider, ‘you'll be 
interested to know that the other week he 
up an’ cut his throat.’ 

This was news to the other man, but he 
made no comment. 

“Bill was a gun shearer, as ya know, but 
what broke his heart was those Isis Downs 
wethers. Ya know, Bill always reckoned to 


shear two hundred woollies a day, no matter 
how rough they were, once he got his hand in. 
Well, a coupla months ago he went outa 
the Isis after a big bender, an’ try as he would 
he couldn’t deuce ’em at all. Not even after 
he sweated the booze out of himself. 

*Remember how he used to eat to keep up 
his strength? A leg a lamb, a loaf of bread, 
an’ a slab of brownie was only a snack for 
Bill. The boys were makin’ bets on him 
reachin’ the double century, but one-eight-five 
was the best he could do. He pulled out 
before the end of the shed and went inta 
Blackston an’ got on the booze like he always 
did when he hit town. 

*Then one night he went down to the river- 
bank an’ just by the weir he cut his throat 
with his razor. Made a proper job of it, too. 
Yairs, we all reckoned it was the Isis Downs 
wethers that got poor old Bill down. 

‘They gave him a great funeral. All the 
town turned out. They got Wingie Rowlands 
to dig the grave, but when the crowd arrived 
Wingie was asleep, drunk, under a tree, an’ 
the grave only half dug, so the whole business 
was held up till some of the fellers scooped 
out another coupla feet. Lucky the grave- 
yard was on a sandy rise! 

‘A Bush Brother who was passin’ through 
read the service, an’ after it was all over an’ 
everybody got back to town he was invited 
to have a drink. Because the Brother wore a 
back-to-front collar, the boys thought he’d 
be a wowser, but they came a gutser. The 
Bush Brother, with his smooth, pommy com- 
plexion, could hold more than any of the town 
boozers, an’ he saw Bill’s funeral celebrations 
right through to the end.’ 

The stranger smoked on in silence. 

‘Long since ya bin in Blackston, mate?’ 

*Two or three years, I reckon.’ 

*You’d see a few changes there since then, 
There’s a new publican at the Railway Hotel 
since Barker, the old one, got murdered.’ 

*I heard he got shot, but didn’t know he was 
murdered,’ observed the stranger. 

‘Oh, he was murdered all right. Everybody 
knows that!’ The boundary rider evidently 
thought this needed no further elaboration, 
for he immediately went on to tell of other 
murders which had taken place over many 
years in central Queensland. When this 
recital was completed, he asked: ‘Ever bin 
in the Gulf, mate?’ 

*No. I follow the sheds, and there’s not 
many sheep in the Gulf.’ 
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thigh in amazement, ‘not many sheep in the 
Gulf country! Why, I was there in the nought- 
seven drought. Things were dry around The 
Reach an’ Winton, an’ we went overland with 
a big mob of ewes in search of grass. Therewere 
plenty a blacks there in those days an’ plenty 
a white fellers who wouldn't come inta town. 
Some of ’em had their own good reasons, but 
lots of others were just cranks who couldn’t 
bear the sight a railway-lines an’ more than 
half-a-dozen people together. Strike me, 
mate, don’t talk to me about sheep in the 
Gulf country...’ 

It was now very late and the rain still 
hammered down on the iron roof of the hut. 
The stranger kicked off his elastic-sided boots 
and stretched out on the bunk, pulling the 
blankets over himself. But his companion 
showed no sign of weariness. ‘Long since 
ya bin in the Big Smoke, mate?’ 

Courtesy demanded an answer. 
four or five years, I reckon.’ 

‘Then you’ve seen those blokes that snap 
ya picture as ya walk along the street.’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘Good. I'll show ya some that were taken 
of me when I was down in the city.’ 

The stranger rubbed his eyes and in the 
weak light of the smoky hurricane-lamp in- 
spected a bunch of snapshots. 

‘Not bad, eh, mate?’ 

‘Pretty good, in fact.’ 

*Yairs,’ said the other gazing reflectively at 
the prints, ‘not bad. But those city blokes 
couldn’t come up to a jackaroo we had here 
once on the station. He was an artist if ever 
there was one! There was some talk about 
him bein’ in the game in Sydney, takin’ 
photos of those girls like ya see in the 
magazines, an’ how the pleece got onta 
him about it. The boys at the station 
reckoned that was the reason his people 
sent him out on the land.’ 


**Bout 


HEN daylight came, it seemed to the 
stranger that his companion had just 
finished the story about the jackaroo and his 
photos. With a yawn he pulled on his boots 
and saw his host bending over the fire. 
‘Mornin’, mate,’ called the boundary 
rider, ‘just in time for breakfast.’ 
After breakfast the stranger went to the 
door of the hut and looked at the dismal 
countryside. It was still raining steadily and 
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small lakes of water covered the surrounding 
black-soil plains. 

‘Better stay to-day,’ invited the occupant of 
the hut. ‘Stop a week if ya like. ‘Tain’t 
often I get company.’ 

‘Thanks, But I don’t want to eat you out 
of your rations.’ 

‘Rats, man! There’s whips a tucker. Stay 
a week!’ 

Glad of the invitation, the stranger lounged 
back on his bunk and, while the other man 
busied himself outside, idly scanned a small 
pile of tattered weeklies and magazines. Lack 
of sleep the previous night soon had its effect 
and he was dozing off when the boundary 
rider returned with an armful of small logs 
for the fire. ‘No sign of it lettin’ up, mate,’ 
he said, as he threw the wood into the fire- 
place, causing a cloud of white dust to rise. 
‘Reminds me of the nought-five flood, when 
we didn’t have a mail for three weeks an’ 
my rations were a fortnight overdue.’ 

The stranger yawned behind his hand. 

*Ya know this Wild Horse Creek when it 
comes down in flood roars loud enough to 
wake the dead. If they had the same amount 
of rain higher up as we’ve had here it should 
come down to-night. Ever bin caught in a 
flood, mate?’ 

*Can’t say I have.’ 

*I was in a flood out on the Cooper one 
time, an’ the whole country, except for sand- 
hills, was just one big sheet of water. We 
were on the road with store bullocks for 
Cunnamulla, an’ I tell ya those cattle nearly 
perished from starvation. We had to wade 
out to the low scrub an’ cut and drag branches 
for them to eat. No, mate, I don’t ever want 
to be caught in another flood.’ 

The stranger thought of his horses and, 
making them his excuse, went out to look to 
them. It was a relief to get away from the 
hut and he stayed outside as long as he 
decently could. When he came in and took 
off his rain-soaked coat, he found the other 
man examining his dog. ‘Not a bad sort of a 
dog ya got there, mate.’ 

‘No, not bad.’ 

aon mate?’ 

Not bad. But I have him for company 
more than anything else.’ 

‘Best dog I ever owned was a half-bred 
dingo,’ said the boundary rider. 

*Yes?’ 

*Yairs. Ever owned a dog with a warrigal 
strain in him?’ 
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*Can’t say I have,’ replied the stranger. 

“They're the best of the lot, if ya get one 
with the proper strain.” 

The stranger made no reply to this rank 
bush heresy. 

‘Ever done any doggin’, mate?’ 

*No.’ 

*I dogged for years in the south-west corner, 
round Mount Disappointment, an’ only threw 
it up when I got a touch of the Barcoo rot.’ 

The stranger said nothing, but went to the 
fire for a coal for his pipe. 

‘Ever had the Barcoo rot, mate?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then ya ought to thank ya lucky stars. 
I’ve seen blokes with sores on their hands and 
legs that ya couldn’t cover with a two-bob 
piece. It’s rough livin’ that causes it, an’ the 
only cure for it is good livin’. Ya follers me 
in what I mean, mate?’ 

“Yes, I follow you.’ 

“Ya do? That’s good! For a minute I 
thought you’d gone to sleep,’ said the 
boundary rider sharply, and asked: ‘I’m not 
talkin’ too much for ya, am I?’ 


The stranger stretched himself, smiled 


ironically at the low roof, and said: ‘No, not 
at all!’ 

‘Ugh,’ grunted the bearded one, ‘I thought 
for a bit that I might have bin gettin’ on ya 


nerves. Some blokes are like that .. .’ 


OR more than an hour there was no con- 
versation. The stranger dozed and woke 
to see his host seated at a midday snack. 

*Billy’s boiled,’ grunted the boundary 
rider. 

The stranger rose and drank tea and ate 
cold mutton and damper while the other sat 
and watched him in silence. Both men soon 
retired to their bunks. 

The stranger smiled to himself and hoped 
that the rain would clear. Most of these old 
codgers riding fences were cranks, he mused. 

When darkness fell, the bearded one pre- 
pared another simple meal but did not invite 
his guest to join him. Instead, he asked: 
‘Ever try ya hand at makin’ a damper, 
mate?’ 

*I’ve done that lots of times!’ 

“Well, there’s whips a flour here—help 
yaself.’ 

The stranger didn’t accept the offer but put 
his own quart-pot on the fire, brewed some 
tea, and rummaged in his saddle-bags for a 


scratch meal. Then he went to his bunk 
again and watched the dim form of his com- 
panion, who had seated himself by the fire 
and began to sharpen a small butcher’s 
cleaver with a file. 

‘Ever bin a shearer’s cook?’ asked the one 
with the cleaver and file. 

*No. I’m a shearer and haven’t done any 
cooking other than for myself.’ 

‘Well, mate, I tell ya shearers are the worst 
in the world to cook for. They’re nothin’ but 
a bunch of greasy wool hawks who’d skin 
their own kids if they grew wool.’ 

The stranger chose to ignore this pointed 
thrust at members of his calling. 

‘I cooked for shearers once at Bowen 
Downs, but never again. Ya remember the 
year when half the shearin’ mob was carted 
off to the Muttaburra Hospital?’ 

*Yes,’ said the stranger. He remembered 
this incident at Bowen Downs where more 
than twenty men had been stricken with some 
form of food-poisoning. Bushmen often 
talked about it when the subject of cooking 
cropped up. 

‘Well, mate, I was the cook there at the 
time.’ 

*You were!’ 

*Yairs. They held a stop-work meetin’ 
about my cookin’ an’ would have put me on 
the track, but they couldn’t get another cook 
right at the moment. So I stayed on, an’, 
well, ya know what happened .. .” 

*They didn’t blame you?’ 

‘Blame me, mate?’ The boundary rider 
laughed harshly. ‘You damned right they 
blamed me! The Johns came out, but they 
couldn’t do anything. I hung on right till 
the cut out an’ got a nice fat cheque outa 
the shed.” 

For a while only the rain and the sound of 
the file on the edge of the cleaver was heard. 

‘Ever done any fencin’, mate?’ 

‘No. I get enough shearing to keep me 

going.” 
*Well, I was fencin’ once out on the Warrego 
an’ me mate was Tommy Mulrooney. You'd 
remember him as a pug of sorts round 
Mitchell an’ Charleville.’ 

*Yes, I know him. Had a few fights in 
Brisbane, didn’t he?’ 

*That’s right, mate. Got the ears belted 
off him down there, but he was a tough nut as 
a bush pug. Well, like I said, I was fencin’ 
with him as me mate an’ he was a nasty piece 
of work when he had a few drinks in. Well, 
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one night he come back to the camp after 
havin’ some booze at the pub in Augathella, 
which was ten miles away from where we were 
puttin’ up the line of fence. Picked on me 
he did, so I up an’ dealt it to him proper.’ 
Here the boundary rider rose from the stool 
and came close to the recumbent form of the 
other man, ‘No, mate, no,’ he said, ‘I didn’t 
mix it with him with me fists. Not on ya 
life! I took to him with this cleaver an’ made 
a proper job of him.’ He held the cleaver 
level with the stranger’s eyes and in sinister 
voice asked: ‘Not a bad sort of a thing to 
have about the place when ya camped with 
some no-good mate, eh?’ 

The stranger writhed on his bunk. He 
would have to leave in the morning, rain or 
no rain. Soon the light was doused and only 
the cyclopean eye of the steady-burning gidgee 
fire broke the darkness of the hut. 

The stranger was almost asleep when his 
companion, from the opposite side of the 
hut, asked brightly: ‘Ever seen a ghost, 
mate?’ 

‘Ghosts? No, I’ve never seen one.’ 

“Well, mate, on ya way to Ruthvern you’ll 
pass a deserted shanty—not a bad camp in 
wet weather, but a place to keep clear of if ya 
possibly can. Drovers won’t camp within a 
mile of it, for it was supposed to be the scene 
of a terrible tragedy many years back. They 
say a Chinese cook run amok and cleaned up 
all hands about the place, and that ya can 
still see the bloodstains on the walls. Not 
that I’ve ever seen em myself-—an’ it’s not 
because I’m scared of ghosts, either. As a 


matter of fact, this here very hut is supposed 
to be haunted, an’ more than once I’ve 
thought I’ve heard something queer . . .” 


morning came all too slowly. At the 
first sign of dawn both men were up. 
The rain had stopped and the stranger, 
without a word, went off to catch his horses. 
When he brought them to the hut to saddle 
up, the boundary rider was whistling cheer- 
fully. Fresh damper and sizzling mutton- 
chops adorned the breakfast-table. ‘Shake 
it up, mate, an’ get these chops inta ya while 
they’re hot,’ invited the bearded one. Then 
he came closer as the stranger completed 
tightening the girths. ‘The goin’ will be a bit 
sloppy, but you'll get to the station before 
dark. There’s no creeks between here and 
there, anyway. It’s a pity ya can’t stay a bit 
longer, for I don’t get much company. I see 
ya have a Wilson saddle. Ever use an 
Armstrong poley, mate? They’re the best 
in the State. What, ya won’t stay for break- 
fast? Well, good-bye and good luck, mate, 
an’ if ya ever along this track agin drop in an’ 
see us. You'll always be welcome...’ 

The stranger swung into the saddle, tugged 
at the packhorse’s lead, whistled to his dog, 
and without a word of thanks or backward 
glance rode off through the sloppy mire of 
black-soil, while the tall figure of the boundary 
rider leaned in the doorway of his humble 
dwelling, his eyes twinkling with merriment 
and his features softening into a smile beneath 
the thick, black beard. 





The Bridge 


On the grey bridge silent leaning 
Where pale waters hurry by 
There are memories and meaning 
In the water's bitter cry. 


And I hear its low voice crying, 
Half a whisper, half a sigh, 

Of a love that is undying 

In the flesh condemned to die. 


Once I came to such a river 
Long ago where round my feet 
Glowed in dipper-haunted shadows 
Yellow musk and meadowsweet. 


I was young; there was no crying 
In the waters racing by; 

Willows sang and leaning alders 
Wove a sun-wrought tapestry. 


Still the stream laughs in the sunlight, 
Meadowsweet and musk still vie; 
: All the sorrow and the sadness 


Flow from my beholding eye. 
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The Air 


OLIVE MOONEY 


E take our air very much for granted. 

We breathe it, fly in it, use it to burn our 
fires and to cool our porridge, all without 
charge. It is the most ordinary thing in the 
world. But is air ordinary? In this world, 
yes, but in the universe it is a great rarity. 

The light which the planets reflect and which 
hotter stars throw out as from a glowing fire 
can tell the astronomer much about the bodies 
from which it comes. It is coloured by the 
atmospheres of these bodies and, unravelling 
this colour code, astronomers have found 
within the whole field of their telescopes no 
other planet and no star which has air such as 
ours. The hot stars have consumed their air 
in their own fires. Of the planets, some, like 
Mars, are nearly naked; some, like Venus, 
swathed in a thick mantle of cloud; none has 
the oxygen on which all life depends. 

Still, the universe is wide, some would say 
infinite, and there are stars of all sorts in it. 
Among this variety there must be other bodies 
so much like our earth in the way in which they 
were created that they also have air. But these, 
like the earth, will be cold and dim stars, 
invisible at great distances. If there are other 
human beings in the universe such as we might 
recognise as distant relatives, it is on stars of 
this kind that they must live. Yet our tele- 
scopes can never pick up the pale reflections 
of their homes, nor could they on their part 
see the dim light which our earth borrows 
from the sun. 


HE oxygen, which gives our air its unique- 
ness, is essential to life. Natural law, 
however, is so finely balanced that, while life 
depends on air, air depends on life for its 
continuing existence. If all living things were 
to die to-day, our air would slowly change and 
its oxygen and vivifying properties would be 
lost. At present the balance is so steadily held 
No. 375 


that throughout the whole atmosphere there 
is no variation from the proportions of one- 
fifth of oxygen to four-fifths of nitrogen. For 
most life, nitrogen, the ‘foul air’ of old- 
fashioned chemists, is merely the dead weight 
of the air. In it nearly all living things die and 
all burning is extinguished. Only a few species 
of bacteria can breathe nitrogen, and it is 
through these lowly organisms, and by the 
effects of thunderstorms and the processes of 
the industrial chemist, that nature is able to 
draw on the infinite resources of the air for the 
nitrogen she needs. This is a very narrow 
channel for an element so essential to life that 
it, as protein, forms the most important 
constituent of all living tissues. 

A man can live six weeks without food, three 
days without water, but without oxygen he will 
die in three to four minutes. His breath gives 
him the supply of energy which he needs 
continuously, not only for warmth and for 
movement, but also to maintain a healthy body. 
The breathing process is a biological engineer- 
ing project which by burning sugar as fuel 
releases both heat and muscular energy. In 
eight years a man doing ordinary work uses 
fuel equivalent in heating-power to a ton of 
coal. Half of the power he gets from this is 
used in movement and in work. The rest keeps 
his heart beating, his lungs expanding, his 
blood warm, and his flesh healthy and growing. 
This he must have whether he sleeps, rests, or 
works. 

Unlike the animals, plants seldom make 
purposeful movements. ‘They toil not, 
neither do they spin.’ But their growth and 
existence are in permanent opposition to the 
blind disruptive forces of natural law and such 
opposition demands its price in energy. So 
plants also must breathe. In fact, they burn 
their fuels in oxygen just as animals do, and 
those plants which are growing rapidly, 
germinating seeds or developing flower-buds, 
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become heated in the process and may raise 
the temperature of the air about them to a 
noticeable degree. 

Oxygen is used up in all breathing and it is 
replaced by carbon dioxide and water. A man 
uses four gallons of oxygen every hour and 
puts back the same amount of carbon dioxide 
into the air. The moisture of his breath rises 
as vapour, is condensed in the clouds, and 
falls to earth as rain; but carbon dioxide 
remains mixed with the air about him. This 
is a poisonous gas which puts a man gently to 
sleep and eventually stops his breathing. Its 
very gentleness caused Sir James Simpson to 
experiment with it as an anesthetic before he 
discovered chloroform, but in enclosed spaces, 
such as submarines, men may kill themselves 
by their own breath. Yet, in spite of the 
continuous breathing of animals and plants, 
our atmosphere has very little carbon dioxide 
in it, usually less than one part in a thousand 
parts of air, even over large towns. 


HE early chemists who studied air in the 
18th century soon discovered that, like 
fires, breathing made good air foul and unable 
to support further life. It was a mystery to 
them how such foul air was purified in nature. 
The problem was solved by a Dutch physician, 
Jan Ingenhousz, who, in the time he could 
spare from his medical attentions to the royal 
house of Austria, found that plants, although 
at night-time they vitiate the air more than 
animals do, are able in sunlight to make air 
fouled by breathing fit for life again. He 
wrote a memorandum on the subject for the 
British Board of Agriculture in 1796, and his 
experiments first suggested the common 
nursing practice of removing flowers from a 
sickroom during the night. Chemistry was 
not then far enough advanced to explain the 
process further and Ingenhousz never fully 
understood the fine balance which exists 
between living things and the air. 

While we breathe to get energy, burning 
sugars, using up oxygen. and putting out 
carbon dioxide and water as waste products, 
plants in sunlight reverse the whole process. 
By a means which no chemist can reproduce, 
they use the energy which falls on them as light 
to build sugars out of water and carbon 
dioxide, cleaning our air of its poisonous 
impurities and supplying the world with the 
food on which the whole animal kingdom 
depends. About three-tenths of the heat and 
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light which reach the earth’s surface from the 
sun is absorbed by green plants. A small part 
of this, two to three per cent, is used to build 
foodstuffs. There are plenty of them being 
produced. Every year plants convert enough 
carbon dioxide into sugars to equal the produc- 
tion of three hundred thousand million tons of 
coal. Of this, nearly eighty per cent is pro- 
duced in the sea. Even to-day, with all our 
advanced industrial activity, plants are still 
converting into fuel three hundred times as 
much carbon dioxide as we produce by burning 
coal and oil. These are large figures and yet 
the balance is fine, for this complex process of 
breathing and building keeps our air just as 
we require it, with its twenty parts of oxygen, 
eighty parts of nitrogen, and its trace of 
carbon dioxide which plants can use but which 
does no harm to man. 

And although, for safety’s sake, nature has 
made us adaptable, we are particular how we 
like our air, for while oxygen is essential, too 
much of it is a poison. It is not so serious a 
poison that we cannot live in pure oxygen, 
although it may produce pneumonia. Pure 
oxygen has, in fact, an exhilarating effect like 
that of alcohol. But if the oxygen pressure is 
increased to three or four times the normal 
pressure of the atmosphere all animals and 
plants are immediately killed. The curious 
fact is that too little oxygen may have almost 
the same immediate effect as too much and 
man is far more often exposed to the in- 


UR atmosphere, which has the same 

composition throughout its whole five 
thousand million million tons, stretches about 
the earth as a gradually thinning shield. It 
has no definite edge and even at four hundred 
miles above sea-level there is some air present, 
though here it is no more than a wisp. Be- 
tween the ground and this height the atmo- 


physical powers may fail him. He will not be 
able to walk, to see, or to use his hands. Yet, 
even though he notices his infirmity, it will not 
perturb him. He is on top of the world, 





determined to persevere with whatever activity 
his heart is set on. That this may be a very 
dangerous condition was shown by the fate 
of the French balloonists, Croce-Spinelli, Sivel, 
and Tissandier, who ascended to 24,600 feet 
in 1875. They had oxygen with them, but by 
the time they had reached this height they 
were so much affected by oxygen lack as to be 
reckless. Tissandier suggested, and the others 
agreed, that they should throw out the rest of 
the ballast and go higher. None of them 
thought to use their oxygen. They ascended. 
Tissandier watched the instruments register 
25,000 feet and tried to call out to his already 
unconscious companions, but could not. He 
then fainted himself. When the balloon 
descended, he recovered, but Croce-Spinelli 
and Sivel were dead. 

Such losses were inevitable in the early days 
of aviation. To-day, such risks are not serious. 
The world’s height records, 63,668 feet for an 
aeroplane and 72,395 for a balloon, were made 
in machines provided with artificial atmo- 
spheres in which oxygen lack was not felt. 
Nowadays, commercial aircraft, such as the 
Comet, fly regular routes through the strato- 
sphere at heights of 40,000 feet, where an 
unprotected man would die immediately. The 
supply of high-pressure air to their cabins 
gives them a controlled atmosphere similar to 
that at about 5000 feet and the passengers 
notice no discomfort. 

Airmen can protect themselves by oxygen 
and artificial atmospheres, but the position of 
mountaineers is very different. The usefulness 
of oxygen, for so long doubted by experi- 
enced climbers, was proved when Hillary and 
Tensing made the final conquest of Everest 
using a new open-circuit breathing apparatus. 
But it is only in the last sharp and short 
assault that the climber gains more by im- 
proved breathing than he loses by the weight 
of the oxygen cyclinder he carries. In the 
long drag to the base camp he still relies on 
the gradually thinning atmosphere for his 
energy needs. His slow rate of climb, in 
contrast to the rapid upward flight of the 
airman, gives him time to become accustomed 
to the changing density of the air. This 
has two effects. First of all, the moun- 
taineer can become acclimatised and able to 
live at altitudes where other men would 
die. The Everest expedition of 1938 spent a 
night at 27,200 feet, a height at which an 
airman might die in twenty minutes. Secondly, 
the mountaineer does not feel the exhilaration 
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of sudden oxygen lack but only the depression 
and lethargy which come from its continued 
endurance. ‘A climber on the upper part of 
Everest’, says Shipton, ‘is like a sick man 
climbing in a dream.’ Even eating is a dis- 
tasteful duty and to turn over in the sleeping- 
bag is too much trouble. One resemblance 
remains between the airman shooting rapidly 
up into oxygen lack and the mountaineer 
laboriously climbing—both persist doggedly 
in the tasks on which their minds are set. The 
airman will knock down anyone who tries to 
prevent him from reaching his target and the 
Everest climber will at all costs get those 
photographs which he planned in England 
to take, even though in his state of mental 
depression he may not know that he has done 
it until he sees the developed reels. 


E have this latitude in our oxygen 
requirements, this ability to acclimatise 
ourselves, even to force ourselves to live under 
unsuitable conditions. Nevertheless, for the 
development of the life we know, our atmo- 
sphere with its exactly adjusted mixture of 
life-supporting oxygen and neutral oxygen is 
the first essential condition. A 19th-century 
scientist would pause here to remark on the 
singular providence which has placed us in the 
one environment where we can live useful 
lives. To-day, we are more confident of the 
powers of life to adapt itself to conditions or 
even to change them to its own liking. 

Life must have oxygen. And yet the 
chemists will not allow that our earth, while it 
was hot, could have had anything but nitrogen, 
carbon dioxide, and water in its atmosphere. 
Some cause must have given our air its vivify- 
ing properties as it cooled. This cause is still 
mysterious, only one tiny part of the great 
mystery of life itself, but stiil an intriguing one. 
Some scientists believe that the oxygen 
necessary to life was produced by life, that, 
just as plants to-day build foods from carbon 
dioxide and water, so in those early days some 
primitive organism set out to cleanse the 
earth’s murky atmosphere and to make it fit 
for higher beings to live in. But could life 
start before there was oxygen to support it? 
Cosmologists argue this point, and while they 
do so, we may believe, as we will, either that 
our earth owes its unique air to some lucky 
freak of chemistry or that the vital force 
itself, by its own powers, has made this planet 
its special and peculiar home. 
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The Recluse 





MOLLY W. WEIR 


E first time I saw her was when I was 

about six years old and I was entrusted 
with the important task of taking grannie 
down to see her on New Year’s Day on her 
annual visit. In previous years my mother 
had gone with grannie, but now that I was 
six years old I was thought capable of taking 
over, and, as the journey involved a tram- 
ride, I was very excited. 

Grannie never went out except on her 
summer holiday and on New Year’s day, while 
her friend had not been out for twenty-five 
years, so, if they were to meet, it was obvious 
that grannie must be the one to make the 
journey. 

With the pennies for the tram safely tucked 
inside my gloves, I took grannie’s arm and 
slowly we walked towards the tram-stop. I 
was immensely proud because grannie wore 
her black hat with the winter trimming— 
cherries and leaves for New Year, flowers 
for summer—and narrow black shoes with 
elegant buckles. My passionate coaxing had 
persuaded her to have the ones with the buckles 
when I brought a selection of shoes from the 
local store on approval, and she wasn’t at all 
sure that she had been wise in purchasing 
anything so frivolous. However, it was too 
late now for regrets. The shoes were on her 
feet, and she was on her way. 
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WE arrived safely at our appointed stop, 
carefully crossed the road, and mounted 
the stairs to grannie’s friend’s flat. I 
remember years later when I referred to 
her in the office where I worked as ‘my 
grannie’s chum,’ everyone shouted with 
laughter, but I was so used to thinking of her 
in that way that it didn’t strike me as funny 
at all. However, iest there be similar ribaldry 
to-day at such a description, I have contented 
myself with describing her as grannie’s friend, 
and so I shall continue. 

We reached a beautifully-polished door on 
the landing and rang the bell. A soft shuffle 
told us that someone was coming. The door 
opened and there she stood, grannie’s friend, 
like a painting of a little old lady from a 
bygone story-book, but I didn’t get long to 
stare, for we were embraced in a flurry of soft 
arms and incredibly soft face, and bustled 
into the kitchen. 

At this time my grannie was about sixty, 
and her friend about seventy-five, so she 
seemed immensely old to me, but even at that 
early age I had an impression of serenity and 
retreat from the whirl of everyday life. In the 
way of children, I accepted quite naturally 
the fact that she never left her house to go out, 
even to the street, and it was only later, when 
I was much older, that I recognised that this 





complete withdrawal from the strains and 
stresses of active life had given her the dream- 
ing gentle tranquillity which was so lovely 
to behold. Her life was entirely devoted to 
the care of her immaculate house and her two 
grown-up sons. 

When we were seated by the fire, I stole 
quick glances at her, and was very satisfied 
with what I saw. She wore a snowy white 
cap with a fluted frill, such as I had seen in 
my picture-books, and under this dainty 
framework her face was soft and pink; her 
features were small, her eyes blue and gentle 
like a child’s, and her lips held a perpetual 
curve of wonderment. Her black dress was 
protected by a large white apron, and when 
she spoke her voice was so soft that I had to 
lean forward to hear what she said. She 
might have stepped straight out of the pages 
of ‘Little Red Riding-Hood,’ and I was 
fascinated. She, in her turn, was filled with 
wonder over me, and how lively I was and how 
quick, and she kept turning and looking at 
me again and again as she got out plates and 
glasses and some wine. 

It must have been a very long time since the 
old lady had entertained any children, for 
she seemed to have no idea of what was 
suitable and what was not in the way of 
refreshment, and I was solemnly handed a 
glass of port to sip when she poured out 
one for grannie and herself. Grannie either 
didn’t notice, or was too polite to interfere, 
and I was forced to take tiny sips of this 
horrid-tasting liquid and pretend it was as 
nice as my mother’s lovely ginger-wine. This 
early baptism may have had a good deal to 
do with my lack of curiosity about wines in 
later life. 


w= grannie and her friend talked, I 
toured the room, fascinated by the little 
lace frills round the legs of the chairs and 
at the edge of the shelves and mantelpiece; 
this was obviously a fashion of an earlier 
age, but she had clung to it, and it made the 
house like a painting of a room I had once 
seen when my mother took me to the Art 
Galleries. There was a wonderful array of 
brass and china, all cleaned and polished to 
twinkling perfection, and I was charmed to 
watch the fires reflected in their shining 
surfaces. An old-fashioned horn gramophone, 
probably dating back to her early married 
days, stood on a little table, and when I had 
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coaxed her to put on a record the voice came 
out with such a hollow echo that I was certain 
the man was sitting inside the horn, and if 
only I could look in far enough I would see 
him. 

The noise must have been deafening to old 
ears, so to divert my attention grannie asked 
me to sing something myself, a request which 
was seldom made at home, as grannie strongly 
disapproved of my tendency to break into 
song and dance at the slightest provocation. 
So, before she could change her mind, I had 
seized up the shining poker in lieu of a soldier’s 
cane and plunged into enthusiastic imitation 
of the lady I had seen at the pantomime the 
previous week singing a rousing martial 
air. 
Grannie’s friend had to wipe the tears of 
laughter from her eyes, but grannie was out- 
raged at the liberty I had taken with the 
poker, and bade me sing something quieter, 
so, somewhat subdued, I sang ‘Bonnie Mary 
of Argyle’ to a now appreciative audience of 
two. 

It was time for tea, and again the catering 
was for old age, and a disappointment to me. 
Strong tea, black as ink, made my tongue 
curl in distaste, and heavy sticky black-bun 
was far too rich for my palate. The short- 
bread, though, was delicious and I eagerly 
ate far more than I ought, to cover the taste 
of the tea. 

The gas was lit by this time, and the soft 
whisper it gave out as it bubbled and puttered 
made me feel quite sleepy. When they saw 
this, grannie and her friend decided the visit 
had lasted long enough, and after another 
soft embrace we said our good-byes and went 
home. Grannie’s hat and buckled shoes were 
put carefully away till the summer, and I was 
praised for taking care of her so well, and for 
behaving like a lady—except for my free use 
of the poker, of course—and I went happily 
to bed. 

This annual ceremonial visit was repeated 
right up to the time of grannie’s death, by 
which time I was thirteen, and it was extra- 
ordinary how much I seemed to change 
during those years, but grannie and her 
friend remained exactly the same, and the 
experience never varied, even to the port and 
the black-bun and the strong tea. 


war came and we went our separate 
ways, but I often wondered how grannie’s 
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friend had fared with blackouts and raids, 
for with her having been housebound 
for so very many years the upheaval must 
have been a dreadful shock to her strange 
ways. 

Some time after the war my mother met 
one of the sons and through him we learned, 
not very much to our surprise, that she had 
firmly refused to leave the security of her 
own four walls for any air-raids, and luckily 
the house had suffered no damage. The war 
had not changed her quiet habits, except to 
make it a little more difficult for her to make 
the food cover their needs. There was 
always a plentiful supply of boys and girls 
to run her errands, for she had become 
legendary in the district, and they had an 
awed curiosity about the old lady who never 
left the house. And so the most terrible war 
in history passed her by, disturbing very little 
her dreamy preoccupation and solitude. The 
boys were too old for service, of course, so 
she did not even have the worry of having 
anyone in the thick of battle, but their factory 
hours were long and hard, and she spent 
most of her time alone, but it didn’t seem 
to worry her. 

As I heard all this, I pondered the mystery of 
this strange life lived within three little rooms, 
and my mother told me that the old lady 
had had a great physical shock in her early 
married life, which had affected her mind for 
a little time, and when she returned to her 
family once more they found she had de- 
veloped a fear of people and of the outside 
world, and had quietly and without any 
announcement decided that she would never 
venture forth again. 


HE died the other day, a hundred years 
old, and to my certain knowledge she 
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radio. She never ceased to 
this little box on the frilled 
voice right into her 
far-off London. I had 
one visit after the war when I 
heard she would like to see me again, and she 
pointed happily to the radio and told me how 
she heard me coming out of that all the time, 
and that the first time she had heard my voice 
she had run up to kiss me and greet me, 
Ay My 


ecu cut tiles me 
from 


sO many years ago, and I knew she had 
reached my childishness now and had returned 
to that state where everything was a source 
of innocent wonder. 

Two great wars had rolled over her, not to 
mention far-off battles which had taken 
place in her lifetime, but her blue eyes had 
the clear innocence of a baby, and the un- 
troubled gaze of a peaceful mind. Was it a 
waste that for fifty years she had narrowed 
her life to one tiny house, or was it a far- 
seeing wisdom which taught her that only in 
the tranquil backwaters was life possible for 
her? 

I do not know, but there is no doubt she 
was a phenomenon in this nerve-racked day 
and age, and something of an artist to have. 
achieved her own setting and been content to 
remain there for fifty years of the century she 
was on earth. 





The Goldfish 


The goldfish is a funny fish, 

He just swims round and round, 
He opens wide his little mouth, 
But doesn’t make a sound. 


He’s darting here, and darting there, 
He really seems quite busy, 

I often wonder what he thinks, 

And if he must get dizzy. 
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In his globe of water bright, 
He must swim many a mile, 
He always looks so serious, 
I’ve never seen him smile. 


Still, I suppose he’s happy, 

In his own peculiar way, 

But, oh, if he could only speak, 

I wonder what he’d say. 
James E. HASLAM. 





Twice-Told Tales 





XLIII.—Means of Exit 


[From Chambers’s Journal of July 1854] 


HEN the versatile Mr Puff, in that 
Tragedy which we are never tired of 
seeing Rehearsed, succeeded in effectively 
posing all his characters upon their knees in 
a row before the footlights, he was made 
sensible, for the first time, of a simple but 
rather serious difficulty: he had made no 
provision for getting them off again. How 
often in society are we reminded of Mr Puff’s 
dilemma! With how many a mortification 
have we not had to sympathise, arising solely 
from the omission of some one or other of our 
aspiring contemporaries to provide for this 
apparently simple difficulty, and to settle 
before his entry on the scene how he was to 
get off again. I happened, a short time ago, 
to be bidden, in company with my young 
friend Tom Spooner, to a social gathering at 
the house of one of those often excellent, but 
always inconvenient, acquaintances, whose 
invitations, either from want of experience in 
the hostess, or from some other cause, never 
convey the slightest idea of the nature of the 
entertainments they proffer us. Eight o’clock, 
the hour indicated on the present occasion, 
seemed, in these days of late visiting, rather 
suggestive of a few friends and a little music; 
but their copper-plate, and a fortnight’s 
notice, appeared to point to something of a 
more elaborate character. My companion 
presented himself at my chambers on the 
appointed evening, apparelled with great 
magnificence. Much fine linen and buttons, a 
white ribbon round his neck, gloves im- 
maculate on his hands, a gibus under his arm, 
and a geranium in his button-hole, presented 
an ensemble of which, but for my misgivings, 
I should undoubtedly have been extremely 


proud. As it was, however, I feared. In vain 
I pointed out that the affair was a very doubtful 
one, and that something of a rather more 
neutral tone in exterior would, at all events, be 
safer. In vain I suggested to my friend to defy 
the Hints on Etiquette, and carry his gloves in 
his hands instead of on them, until he should 
be sure of needing them at all; to leave his 
gibus in the passage, and discard the geranium 
altogether. In vain: he would leave himself 
no exit. Not soon shall I forget the dis- 
comfiture of that unwary young man when we 
were ushered into a dubiously lighted room, 
and welcomed to the hospitalities of a tea- 
tray and the acquaintance of four matrons in 
balzarine, a middle-aged spinster in a jacket, 
and two school-girls in white muslin. My 
companion now felt the full value of the 
‘exit’ to which he had attached so little 
importance. His gloves, which he would have 
given twice their cost to be rid of, were as 
tenacious as the shirt of Nessus; the crush- 
hat, of which, as though it had been a charm, 
he had resisted all attempts of the servant to 
divest him, crushed his spirits like a spell; and 
the odour of the geranium, which imparted an 
agreeable sense of festivity to the surrounding 
atmosphere, was as poisonous to him as the 
breath of the upas-tree. His earnest denial to 
the not unnatural suggestion of the lady of the 
house, ‘I am afraid you expected a party,’ was 
scarcely more droll than the air of dolorous 
magnificence with which he proceeded, in 
company with a portion of the aforesaid ladies, 
and one or two subsequent arrivals in frock- 
coats and reasonable shirt-collars, to devote 
the remainder of the evening to the relaxation 
of ‘vingt et un’ at twopence a dozen. 
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The Phantom Elephant 


R. H. FERRY 


5 yarn of the deformity of a twisted 
forefoot, Mata, the bull-elephant, had 
been driven from his herd. For years he had 
led a solitary and lonely life in the unexplored 
forests of Pahang, east of Kuala Pilah. One 
day he was seen by the native Malay tracker, 
Abu. As a boy, Abu had been told many 
stories about a great elephant, Rajah Tengkis 
—a beast that was different from the rest, one 
that no bullet could kill. Surely this was it— 
the beast that the old men talked about only 
in whispers. 

For a long time Abu kept the secret of what 
he had seen. But when a tuan was passing 
through the district Abu hastened to tell him 
about the elephant, for the village was short 
of rice and his belly was flat. ‘If you give me 
a kati of rice each day, tuan, I will show you 
the strange elephant that lives alone in the 
heart of the jungle, but which no man has been 
able to kill.’ 

The white hunter had been in the Pahang 
district for some months and had heard about 
the lone bull-elephant protected by the forest 
gods, but never before had he come on a 
native who swore that he had seen it. The 
hunter was a poacher without a game licence 
—the forest gods and the laws of man did not 
worry him. He would kill the elephant and 
sell the ivory. 
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Soe two days of strenuous forest travel 
Abu picked up the tracks of the elephant 
with only three feet upon the ground—the 
outcast but protected one. It was a bad time 
to approach, for the sun was already sinking 
into the other world beyond the distant 
mountains. But the hunter would not wait 
and fired impetuously at the great bull standing 
half-concealed by the trees and failing light. 
The bullet struck forward and low, searing 
downwards towards the knee of the deformed 
leg, cutting deeply into the tendons that had 
held it twisted since Mata had been a small 
calf stumbling along with the herd. In spite 
of the hideous gash in the foreleg, the elephant 
was able to put the pad squarely to the ground 
for the first time. The protecting gods had 
used the instrument of man to perform the 
primitive but effective surgery. 

At first the pain of the wound was mercifully 
numbed. Mata was able to crash away into 
the deep jungle undergrowth before the hunter 
could load and fire again. The lone bull that 
had always been different from the other beasts 
of its kind was conscious only of one thing— 
that it was now no longer different. In spite of 
the stream of crimson blood that poured forth ~ 
from the wound, there was a strange joy in his 
elephantine heart, and he raised his head 
to trumpet at the towering tree-ferns that 





waved their fronds aloft in the evening wind. 

As Mata stood to rest for a moment in the 
concealing darkness that dropped down into 
the forest and hid him from further immediate 
attack, the host of monkeys in the trees ceased 
to chatter at him curiously as they had always 
done before. They eyed him only languidly. 
A lone bull-elephant with a wound was a 
common enough sight. There was no cause 
for excitement or chimpish gossip. 

Mata pushed on. He had an urgent desire 
and instinct to join animals of his own kind— 
ordinary elephants that lived in herds. He had 
still a vivid memory of his mother and of the 
herd in which he had been reared, and which 
had cast him out because he was a beast that 
nature had made differently and of a slower 


pace. 

He knew that his trail would be followed 
and that through the night he must widen the 
distance of darkness between him and his foe. 
Even as he limped on into the blackness, that 
middle world of night between sky and earth, 
he scented the smoke of a freshly-lit camp-fire. 
To the eastward there were many limpid 
streams that fed the great Pahang River and 
hot springs that would help to heal the wound. 
He turned towards the river-valley country 
with night and safety before him, leaving light 
and danger behind. 


ROSS-TRACKING through the forest 

was heavy work for a badly-wounded 
elephant, and Mata stopped many times, 
exhausted by pain and weak from loss of 
blood. But the fresh hope of a new life 
continually revived him and spurred him on 
his ponderous and halting way. He made use 
of the roads and old jungle-tracks of rhino 
that ran to and fro from the river, and 
presently he struck into a wide welcoming 
colonnade, forming a natural aisle between 
the great forest trees and trailing vines, where 
progress was less difficult. The leg-wound was 
still dripping blood and leaving behind a 
trail that would be easy to follow in the white 
sand. 

As he rested again, the sound of running 
water came to him, and he raised his trunk to 
get its scent and direction. Soon he was 
standing belly-deep in a stream of amber 
water, where the stars hung reflected in a rich 
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allowing the clear water to cool and wash the 
wound, but the smell of the camp-fire still 
lingered in his nostrils, and he knew that 
safety lay only by the big river Pahang, where 
he might meet with a herd that would offer 
him protection. He waded up the stream for 
a mile to break his trail, then once more he 
turned eastward and into the thickness of the 
jungle. 

The forest was full of life, for night is day 
to the liquid-eyed flying-foxes and -squirrels; 
in the darkness of tropical nights the shy 
mengkunang leaves the thick undergrowth to 
graze on thesweet grasses of more open glades; 
and in the night, too, the tapir and wild-pigs 
rootle the tasty earth of the salt-licks with a 
swinish carefreeness. 

As Mata passed on downwards toward the 
valley, heavy droning scarabs beat a cumber- 
some flight, crashing with loud metallic clicks 
against the ebony trees. As he dragged his 
wounded leg, bullfrogs honked sonorous 
protests, and added their bass voices to the 
high-pitched orchestra of flying and creeping 
insects innumerable. 

Being an outcast elephant that had lived his 
whole life in the heart of the jungle, Mata 
knew every forest sound—the monotonous 
note of the nightjars and the rip through the 
air of the sword-beaked hawks as they tilted 
and banked to avoid the invisible trees. These 
were all sounds of the remote forest. Now he 
was only anxious to leave them behind. The 
forest had been his prison. He sought freedom 
—green rice-fields and a deep river in which to 
bathe and splash with other elephants. 

Quite suddenly the trees became smaller and 
the vegetation sparser. Mata began to meet 
animals of many kinds making into the great 
forest from the secondary jungle he was 
entering. Dawn was creeping in, not suddenly 
as the darkness had fallen, but like the animals, 
with stealthiness. The nightjars changed their 
note as distances grew visible, and a light of 
queer apple-green flooded like deep sea-water 
between the bays of trees that showed once 
more their tropical colouring. Mata knew 
that the big river, where herds of elephants 
went to bathe, lay not far distant. Almost 
exhausted, he came to the forest’s edge. 


OR the first time Mata’s confidence 
deserted him, as a flat white blanket of 
mist lifted and a herd of elephants was vividly 
etched in the first shafts of morning sunlight. 
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The magnificent company stood knee-deep in 
the swirling water. Mata watched, with his 
wounded leg dangling limply. 

It was the old bull leader of this herd that 
had driven him out so many years before, he 
had not forgotten. As he peered forward with 
his small bright eyes, he saw only a young 
immature bull with the herd. His mind filled 
with a great anxiety. He raised his head and 
went out from the edge of the forest, exposing 
himself to full view. Would the herd receive 
him? 

The unmistakable scent of a bull-elephant 
came to the cows on the breeze that escaped 
from the forest and ran down to the river, 
ruffling the surface of the water. The elephants 
in the river raised their great ears and faced 
towards Mata inquiringly. They had lost 
their leader and the young bull was in- 
experienced in the ways of leadership. Slowly 
the great beasts came towards Mata—a bull 
that showed the wound of a mighty combat. 
He might fill the role as their leader, for he 
was an elephant of great endurance and 
courage. The young bull had hidden shyly 
behind the herd, and an old cow trumpeted a 
welcome invitation. Almost at once Mata was 
surrounded by friendly beasts of his own kind 
and the air was filled with their strong and 
comforting smell. They touched him tenderly 


with the tips of their trunks and grunted 


approval and sympathy. With a cow on 
either side of him, bearing on his flanks, he 
was supported over the boulder-strewn ground 
to the river. And there for the first time Mata 
lay down, wallowing in the healing black 
ooze. 

All day he lay there with the cows in fussy 
attendance, spraying him with jets of fresh 
water which they carried in their trunks from 
midstream. And when Mata came to the 
bank and slept, the herd formed a semicircle 
round him and guarded every approach from 
the forest. 

But on the following morning, as the sun 
rose hastily over the horizon, turning Mata’s 
tusks to the golden-yellow of alamanda 
flowers, he became suddenly alert. The scent 
of his foe came to him on the receptive air of 
the valley. 

The hunter had followed the blood-trail, 
and when he reached the stream of the amber 
waters he searched the banks till he found 
where the bull had again taken to the forest. 
His experience told him that the wounded 
animal would make for the big river. 
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been the body of a white man. 


BU had not wanted to follow the strange 
elephant protected by his gods and in- 
vulnerable to the bullets of the tuan’s rifle. 
He had straggled many miles behind, and it 
was not till noon that he came on the rifle 
trampled into the red earth and looked up to 
see his master’s body. 
The picture of the great elephant grew in 
Abu’s primitive mind as he travelled through 


grow side by side with jungle trees. 

The story of the elephant Rajah Tengkis 
that one hears to-day in lonely villages is the 
one that Abu told on his return—of a mighty 
bull-elephant so big that he stands in a river- 

browses the treetops of the moun- 
an elephant with three hundred 


is foot harmlessly. 
There is one thing that is true of this 
romantic beast—he is ageless and invulnerable 











MISSIONARY DICTATOR 


magnificence as the gods of the forests gather 
up the darkness and a red dawn breaks over 


Missionary Dictator 
Shirley Baker of Tonga 





K. WESTCOTT JONES 


BOUT a thousand miles north of the 
northernmost tip of New Zealand you 
would come across the scattered island king- 
dom of Tonga—assuming that you were lucky 
enough to get a seat on the fortnightly plane, or 
a berth on the monthly mail-steamer. Some 
time ago I was successful in making the journey 
to this epitome of the Polynesian Pacific. 

The 34,000 golden-skinned inhabitants of 
the Tonga or Friendly Islands are the only 
native peoples in the entire Pacific basin who 
have not deteriorated since the coming of the 
white man. Here we find a prosperous self- 
governing semi-democracy, built on a feudal 
basis, fitted into the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Her Majesty Queen Salote Tubou, 
at 6 feet 3 inches the world’s tallest monarch, 
rules her independent kingdom from a 
wooden palace at Nukualofa, the coral- 
island capital. 


HEN the missionaries first came to these 

islands a hundred and fifty years ago, 
inspired by Captain Cook’s reports of friendly, 
intelligent natives, they sowed their religious 
seeds on particularly fertile ground. All 
forms of Christian belief sprang up, with 
Wesleyanism predominant. The appeal of 
the early missionaries, speaking the ecasily- 
learned Tongan language with trained skill, 
was so great that they began, perhaps un- 
wittingly, to usurp the power of the smaller 
chieftains. 


To-day, the stranger soon feels the impact 
of the church upon everyday life. Sunday is 
a day of intense worship, and no work or 
pleasure is allowed. Bible-reading in the 
home, interrupted only by several visits to a 
particular church, is the rule on the Sabbath. 
To laugh in the streets, or even to indulge in 
frivolous conversation, is heavily frowned 
upon. The hundred odd Europeans living at 
Nukualofa make a point of escaping in motor- 
boats on Sundays for picnics among the many 
uninhabited islets. 


— alone on the tiny island of Pagai in 
the Haabai group, 95 miles north of the 
capital, is a 92-year-old Englishwoman, the 
only surviving daughter of the Wesleyan 
missionary from Bristol who brought a form 
of religious dictatorship to the kingdom 
during the latter part of the 19th century. 
Her father, the Rev. Shirley Waldemar Baker, 
came to Tonga with his wife and family in 
1870 and began his teachings in a meagre 
way against considerable competition from 
missionaries of other denominations. 

Within ten years the amazing Shirley Baker 
had experienced a meteoric rise to unpre- 
cedented heights. In 1880 he was Prime 
Minister of Tonga, Heir to the Throne, 
Foreign Minister, Minister of Lands, Finance, 
and Education, Head of the Church, and 
representative of Her Britannic Majesty in 
the South West Pacific. By means of brilliant 
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oratory and skilful administration he created 
the idea of indispensability in the minds of the 
ageing King George Tubou and his advisers. 
Admittedly he negotiated several useful 
treaties as Foreign Minister and built an 
efficient system of general education— 
founding, in fact, the present high standard of 
education obtaining in the Tongas. 

In 1886, when Shirley Baker’s power was 
at its height, his enemies—and there were 
plenty of them—struck at him unsuccessfully. 
He was driving back to his bungalow from the 
small wooden building in Nukualofa which at 
that time served the requirements of all 
Government departments. Suddenly, just at 
dusk, four men jumped in front of his horse 
and fired several shots into the trap. Shirley 
Baker was unhurt, but his son and daughter, 
who were with him, both stopped bullets as 
they moved forward to shield their father. 
Miss Shirley Baker has the assassin’s bullet 
embedded in her body to this day, and it has 
been the cause of her partial paralysis, keeping 
her tied to a wheel-chair in her lonely little 
bungalow, called ‘Fakapake’ (Tongan for 
‘missionary father’), on remote Pagai’s coral 
strand. 

Rage and vengeance clouded the Wesleyan 
politician’s actions after the shooting. Sus- 
pects were shot and deported in quantity, and 
Baker’s unpopularity grew, until the High 
Commissioner in the South Pacific—Sir John 
Thurston—intervened. Investigations by the 
British Colonial Office at this time cast 
shadows on the reputation of Baker’s foreign 
treaties, and in 1890 he was deported from the 
Tongas under powers conferred by the 
Pacific Orders in Council signed by Queen 
Victoria. 

Thus ended ten years of supreme power held 
by a foreigner among Polynesians, a man who 
shaped the destiny of an island kingdom, and, 
although much maligned by his own cloth and 
countrymen, still retained the respect of the 
native inhabitants. Seven years of exile in 
New Zealand broke Baker’s spirit, and he 
secured permission to return to Tonga to live 
his last days. The turn of the century saw him 
settled in ‘Fakapake,’ built for him by his 
loyal devotees in the Haabai group. Two 
years later he was dead, but a tall statue 
erected at his grave perpetuates his memory. 
Its shadow falls across the verandah on which 
his daughter lies dreaming of the past. 


DAY, the islands are enjoying a boom 
in copra, their chief product, which 
fetches nearly fifty pounds a ton when sold to 
the British Ministry of Food under a nine- 
year contract. There are no unemployed, and 
money is piling up in the humblest homes. No 
banking facilities exist, so the various church 
missions are doing well—and the European 
traders too, who sell grand-pianos for hard 
cash to Tongans who have not the faintest 
idea whai to do with them. But although the 
natives, unused to handling money, may 
prefer solid acquisitions, they are far from 
ignorant. Their customs decree that men 
shall wear the vala, a form of skirt, and go 
about barefooted, with a belt of rags around 
the waist. Nevertheless, all of them can read 
and write their own language, and most of 
them, women included, are literate in English 
and Fijian as well. The tall barefooted man 
with sacking round the top of a long white 
skirt may well be a fully-qualified doctor or 
lawyer. The Tongans, to tell the truth, just 
do not like to ape the European as so many 
educated native peoples in other lands try 
to do. 

Every Tongan male over the age of sixteen 
is allowed to lease from the Crown eight acres 
of land in country districts, plus a quarter- 
acre in a town or village. He works this 
acreage under close supervision by the 
Ministry of Lands—an office held at present 
by Prince Fatafehi Tupelahaki, younger son 
of Queen Salote—and is obliged to limit his 
plantation to two hundred coconut-palms an 
acre. This serves to prevent soil deterioration 
and keeps up the quality of copra produced 
from healthy nuts. He pays nothing for the 
original acreage, but on reaching the age of 
21 he can rent additional land at an annual 
cost of eight shillings an acre. He also attains 
voting rights, helping to send a representative 
to the lower house of the Tongan parliament, 
which meets at Nukualofa for one month a 


year. 

Some Hollywood-style volcanic eruptions 
occur from time to time on all the islands in 
the group, and one of the islands—Falcon 
Island—disappears beneath the sea for several 
years at a stretch. But, otherwise, South Sea 
Island film-producers would be disappointed 
at life in the Tonga kingdom. With the 
possible exception of /aka-laka dances, it just 
isn’t lived their way at all. 


A 
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Science at Your Service 








BAGASSE-BASED INSULATING BOARD 


Most modern composition-boards used 
in buildfng to-day are based upon wood 
fibres, but one exception is a board of high 
insulating power which is based upon bagasse, 
the waste material left after sugar has been 
extracted from sugar-cane. More than four 
hundred different kinds of vegetable fibre 
were investigated before it was decided to 
develop the sugar-cane fibre. Sugar-cane is 
one of the tallest-growing members of the 
grass family, so its fibre is a particularly long 
vegetable fibre; also, when microscopically 
examined, each fibre is seen to possess hook- 
like appendages that bring greater lateral 
strength to the felted fibres. As a sugar- 
industry waste, bagasse has always been 
difficult to dispose of. Returning it to the 
soil proves troublesome, as the fibres are 
resistant to normal decomposition; even two 
or three years after being ploughed or dug 
into the ground sugar-cane fibres can still 
be found unchanged. The most common 
method of disposal of bagasse has been 
as fuel. 

In developing the fibre as a raw material for 
building-board the company concerned found 
that every piece of machinery used in the 
process had to be made with greater strength 
than that required for normal wood-fibre 
processing. The rollers used, for example, 
had to be strengthened to prevent their 
fracture by the toughness of the bagasse 
fibres. 

The outstanding merit of bagasse-based 
boards is their thermal insulating capacity, 
which is claimed to be unsurpassed by any 
other fibre-board. The boards are made in 
various thicknesses from ,5, to 1 inch and in 
widths up to 4 feet. A recent development 
has been the application of surface-finish at 
the factory, where two coats of a specially- 
designed paint are brushed into the board 
surface and then hot-rolled to give a smooth 
white finish. This saves the cost of on-site 
surface painting, which often requires four 
coats of primer and finishing paints to achieve 
a satisfactory surface. - 


* ARTIFICIAL’ MUSHROOMS 

Morchella hortensis is a small-sized but 
fragile mushroom much prized by European 
connoisseurs, and for some time it has been 
known that freeze-drying can preserve this 
mushroom as a delicate sauce for flavouring 
soups and steak dishes. The artificial cultiva- 
tion or culture of this mushroom has now been 
made possible by American research. Briefly, 
the slow natural process by which spores send 
out underground fibres has been by-passed. 
It was found that pieces of the spore-seed 
material could be rapidly grown in nutrient 
solutions, just as the mould fungi that produce 
penicillin and other antibiotics can be tank- 
grown. In four days a small piece of seed 
material produces from 25 to 30 pellet- 
sized pieces; these are then chopped up and 
also used as ‘seed’ for further tank-growth. 
In another period of four days pea-sized 
mushroom balls were grown from each of the 
fragments used and the total number of these 
pea-sized pieces is about 10,000 times the 
number of pieces introduced originally. These 
can be freeze-dried, like the natural mush- 
room, to produce the mushroom-sauce. It 
remains to be seen whether commercial 
development will follow this research, so far 
expressed only on a laboratory scale. 


A STOP FOR DRILLS 


An attachment for all types and sizes of 
carpenter’s drill-bits is claimed to give easy 
control over the depth of drilling. The stop 
is fitted to the shaft of the auger-bit. The 
circular stop does not damage the surface of 
the article being drilled, as it bears down 
gently on the surface when the pre-set depth 
is reached. Continued rotation strips the 
wood from the leading thread, so that the 
bit can then be withdrawn, carrying with it 
all the cut pieces of wood. There are extension- 
bars available to enable the stop to be used 
with long bits or hand-augers for shallow- 
hole drilling. The attachment can also be 
used as a guide for drilling at right angles. It 
can be used, too, on engineer’s twist drills of 
from ,5, to $ inch diameter. 
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AUTOMATIC DISH-WASHING 


The automatic principle already well- 
established for the household clothes-wash 
is now applicable to dish and general crockery 
washing. The washing appliance was first 
developed in New Zealand, and it attracted 
considerable attention at a London exhibition 
this spring. It washes, rinses, and dries 
automatically, the only labour involved being 
the initial placing of the soiled crockery in 
the machine and the subsequent operation 
of a control-dial. 

There is no risk of breakage, as the crockery 
pieces themselves do not move. They are 
fitted into racks of rubber-covered basket- 
type containers, and they remain in these 
fixed positions while the hot water is ener- 
getically sprayed on them, first for washing, 
and then for rinsing. The complete operation 
of washing, rinsing, and drying takes 3 to 5 
minutes, and in this time the machine will in 
the single-batch operation deal with the 
complete wash from a meal for six people. 
A detergent is used as the cleansing agent, one 
teaspoonful being added after placing the 
crockery in position and before closing the 
lid of the machine. The rinsing operation is 
carried out with fresh hot water, the first- 
washing water draining away at the second 
turn of the control-knob. 

Hot water of a minimum temperature 
of 140° Fahr., but preferably at 150-160° 
Fahr., is needed. The appliance does not 
heat water, so it must be connected to a 
domestic hot-water supply system. 

The machine is rectangular in shape and of 
about the same dimensions as family-model 
washing-machines. It has measurements of 
24 by 24 by 35} inches, the height measure- 
ment being 58 inches with the lid raised. The 
water-consumption per wash is 2 gallons. 
This is appreciably less than the amount 
normally used in washing and rinsing crockery 
after a meal for six people. The operating 
cost is approximately 1d. per day at average 
electricity-charges. The finish is white or 
cream enamel. 

To give a clearer idea of its capacity, the 
machine is stated to hold 14 large plates, 
14 soup- or sweet-plates, 14 small plates, 
14 cups and glasses, 14 saucers, 30 knives, 
forks, and spoons, all types of heat-resistant 
glass dishes, any type of cooking utensil, 
six pots and pans of average size, and milk- 
bottles of any size. 

The price of this automatic dish-washing 
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machine, exclusive of the purchase tax, does 
not exceed the three-figure mark, and, it 
must be remembered, the appliance copes 
with a domestic task that is probably more 
frequently necessary than any other. 


A MILK-BOTTLE HOLDER 


A useful idea is a milk-bottle holder that 
can be driven into the wall. It is a metal- 
strip base with two pins for entering the wall 
and holding two circular clips to gtip milk- 
bottles, full or empty. Placed suitably, 
presumably near the back-door in most 
houses, bottles can be kept off the ground and 
out of range of attention from dogs, cats, 
or children. With an anti-rust finish, this 
neat device is surprisingly low in price, and 
should develop a wide demand. 


PATENT SCISSORS 

A modification in scissors design is partic- 
ularly worthy of note. The bows, that is to 
say the looped handles by which scissors are 
picked up and held for use, are bent slightly 
out of the plane of the blades. At first sight 
these pairs of scissors have an odd appearance, 
but it requires very little experience in using 
them to appreciate the two advantages con- 
ferred—ease of picking up from a flat position 
on the table, and ease of manipulation due 
to the curved bows fitting the thumb and 
finger so much more comfortably. The latter 
benefit is especially noticeable, as there is 
much less pressure close to the knuckles. 

This design has already been incorporated 
in kitchen scissors, embroidery scissors, and 
surgical scissors, and, according to the 
patentee, the design is now being applied to 
manicure scissors and cutting-out scissors 
as well. The ease of picking up is, of course, 
particularly valuable for scissors used in 
bandaging or surgical-stitch cutting. The 
kitchen scissors with these curved bows also 
have a ara remover and crown-cork 
lifter along the shanks; the blades have 
serrated edges, and the blade tips are bevelled 
to serve for lid-prising. The handles of the 
kitchen scissors are surfaced in coloured 
finish. All the models are made of the best 
hot-forged Sheffield steel and their con- 
struction is impeccable. There should be a 
heavy demand for these new-look scissors 
both at home and abroad. Redesign for 
an almost age-old domestic tool has given 
British manufacture a fresh opportunity to be 
first and foremost. 











AN ELECTRIC STEAM-IRON 


One of the best-known manufacturers of 
electric-irons has introduced an entirely new 
model for steam-ironing. The principle 
involved is simple. The heat of the iron is 
used to turn enclosed water into steam, which 
is let cut through ducts in the soleplate. In 
this way the garment or fabric is damped as 
it is ironed and there is no need to sprinkle 
water or apply a damp cloth before the ironing 
operation actually takes place. The steam 
produced in this iron is completely con- 
trolled, for the heating is carried out on the 
kettle or boiler system, the element producing 
steam within the iron. The extent of heating 
can be regulated. Thus, a greater rate of 
steam-output can be obtained for fabrics 
such as cotton or linen. This system is 
claimed to be superior to the drip method by 
which cold water drips steadily into a heated 
chamber, for with the drip type of steam-iron 
only one temperature of ironing is possible. 
Also, with the internal kettle method, scale 
deposition is limited to the kettle; a descaling 
fluid is supplied with the iron. 

Water, hot or cold, must be supplied. A 
graduated pourer-type beaker is provided as 
an accessory. The reservoir holds enough 
water for approximately 25 minutes’ ironing. 
There is no connection between the water 
reservoir and the electrical parts of the iron. 

Other features of the iron are an automatic 
pilot-light, reversible flex entry, cooled easy- 
grip handle, an acutely-bevelled plate enabling 
easier ironing under seams or buttons, and a 
left- or right-hand thumb-rest. The iron can 
also be used for dry-ironing at controlled 
temperatures. 

Steam-ironing widens the range of tasks 
for which a domestic iron can be employed. 
Clothes that are already damp can, of course, 
be dry-ironed in the usual way, but steam- 
ironing enables suits and ties to be pressed; 
and the pile of carpets and rugs or the nap 
surface of suéde or velour articles may be 
restored. 

The price of the new iron is extremely 
reasonable and it includes the stated 
accessories. 


SCIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


INSECT FUMIGATION 


A new device for insect-control in the home, 
factory, or canteen, etc., seems both cheap 
and effective. It relies upon the heat normally 
emitted by an electric-light bulb to volatilise 
a powerful insecticide, lindane, the refined 
and highly-active form of benzene hexa- 
chloride. This insecticide is considerably more 
potent than DDT. 

Briefly, the appliance is an annular-shaped 
casing of light metal that slips over the top of 
a bulb and rests upon the expanding bulb- 
neck. This casing is not greater in diameter 
than the normal 60-watt bulb’s maximum 
diameter, therefore it should fit within open- 
top shades and occupy a completely con- 
cealed position without interference with 
light emission. Within the casing are four 
pellets. For freedom from flies, moths, 
wasps, mosquitoes, etc., the volatilisation of 
lindane obtained by only 1 hour’s lighting per 
24 hours is sufficient in the average-sized 
room. The vapour itself is not the sole 
means of insect control; it settles in finely- 
divided and invisible form upon wall surfaces, 
ceilings, etc., and remains highly active when 
insects contact it. 

The pellets eventually vaporise completely, 
but refill pellets are available inexpensively. 
The appliance has been designed and marketed 
by a well-known industrial-fumigating com- 
pany of wide experience in problems of 
insect-control. 


A RUBBER BEACH-BUCKET 


The development of rubber as a material 
for buckets and barrows in industry has been 
commented upon previously. It has now 
made its bow for the children’s holiday 
sand-bucket. Made of multicoloured rubber, 
these buckets can be packed flat or squashed 
in the pocket but are resilient enough to 
regain their proper shape when required. 
This easier-packing advantage, together with 
the greater safety of a soft material unable 
to develop sharp edges, would seem to make 
the new rubber beach-pail something more 
than a novelty. The double handle is part 
of the one-piece moulding. 
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VV HEN «man has relly ot the udein 

fever he is never satisfied with gardening 
outside—he wants to start growing under 
glass. It is not possible to decide in an 
arbitrary manner the kind of greenhouse 
that everyone requires. Some gardens will 
accommodate a series of greenhouses, and in 
others there is only room for a small lean-to. 
It is only possible, therefore, in this article to 
discuss greenhouses as a whole, and give 
suggestions as to their possibilities. 

I suppose the only plants that can be 
cultivated without some sunlight are ferns. 
Therefore the greenhouse will have to be 
built in a sunny place. It is unwise also to 
erect a glass structure in a windswept situation, 
for not only will panes be damaged by the 
force of the wind, but also the heat will be 
seriously reduced, and this is a vital point in 
the wintertime. 

The type of greenhouse chosen will depend 
on the kind of plants it is wished to grow. 
Those who are keen on tomatoes, followed by 
either lettuce or chrysanthemums, should 
have a glasshouse with glass almost to the 
ground, as the plants will be grown in the soil. 
Those who prefer to raise flowering plants 
such as cyclamen, pelargoniums, and begonias 
will erect a house with staging inside. The pots 
will stand on this, and will be easy to water, 
easy to handle, and will get the heat from 
below. 

If you are keen on propagation, you will 
need a low-built house, where it will not be 
difficult to raise the temperature to any height 
desired. The type used for this purpose is the 
one known as a span house, with quite low 
glass sides sitting on the ground. In this case 
there are steps down to the house, and the 
pathway up the middle is well below soil-level. 
The span roof type house should run from 
north to south, and may have a centre concrete 
pathway, or, if there is staging, there may be 
two side pathways going through the centre 
and staging on the outside. 

We have already mentioned the lean-to 
house, and this can face north—in which 
case it will be a fernery. Others houses may 


face south, and they will generally be too hot 
for the normal flowering plants and are used 
therefore for early vegetables or for forcing 
early flowers. A lean-to facing southward is 
ideal. Staging may be used in either the lean- 
to or the span roof. For the former, a tiered 
staging is quite popular, and in the case of the 
span roof, the side staging is put flat and the 
central staging tiered if required. 

Slates are better than slatted wood for the 
staging. They hold the shingle, gravel, or 
ash, which, in their turn, hold the moisture. 
Corrugated-iron is cheaper, and can be used 
instead. Shingle is excellent on staging. It 
lasts for ever, and can be washed from time 
to time. Gravel is second best, while coal ash, 
if chosen, has to be changed every year; also, 
the dust has to be sifted out before it can 
be used. All such materials get sour from 
continued watering and damping and so 
need changing, raking over, and disturbing 
occasionally. 

Whatever kind of glasshouse you have, it 
must have efficient ventilators. There should 
be top ventilators running the whole length of 
the house, and possibly side ventilators also. 
The old idea was to have bottom ventilators, 
usually of the box type, fitted beneath the 
staging, but these are not popular now. They 
tend to dry the air around the plants too much. 
On the other hand, those who have got them 
find them very useful in winter in order to let 
in a little air when it is very cold. 

Those who go in for tomato-growing will 

to have end ventilators fitted on either 
win Neg  ndhpriede Bed apetys 
y a complete circulation of air will 

Y and there will be no dead spots. 


and is erected in the right place. 

k after the ventilators properly and keep 

t heating apparatus working well. Bear all 
this in mind and you should ensure success. 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 

ing problems. Write to me through 

the Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped 

addressed envelope for the reply. 
W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, M.3B.£., N.D.H. 
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A great little reference book ! 


CHAMBERS’S 
COMPACT ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


768 pages 79,000 references 
AMAZING VALUE FOR 
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ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER TO 
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MY PAL THE FOX-TERRIER 


by 
MACDONALD DALY 


HEFE is a great TV and dog expert telling everything 
he knows about a great—perhaps the greatest of 
all—breeds. The book is alive because Mac. Daly 
brings his vivid experience into cold, clear type. None 
of the mediocre ‘ puppyhood ’, ‘ breeding’ exercise’, 
‘feeding’ about this work! What you get for 6/- is the 
information which really counts. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., EDINBURCH & LONDON 








THE CORGI 
By Mrs THELMA GRAY 
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24 Illustrations. Coloured Jacket. Crown 8vo. 
5/- net (post free 5/6). W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 


A COMPLETE SERVICE 


TAILORING, READY MADES, FUR REPAIRS. 
Hand-tailored Suits, Costumes and Coats from 18 
guineas. Ready Mades, Ladies’ Models, by Valstar. 
Gents’ Suits, Coats, Sportswear, by Baronia. Fur 
repairs by Ferguson at moderate cost. 

D.A. FERGUSON, LTD., 90/94 EASTER ROAD, EDINBURGH, 7. 
Est. 1897 Tel. ABB.4055 





BLADDER WEAKNESS 
*e 


ABSORBENT BAGS 


Male day pattern, 38/6 
New Model Female day pattern, 50/- 


“DUPLEX” BAGS 
Male, day and night, 70/- 


Our bags catch all leakage, easing mind and body 
Invisible under clothing and easily emptied. Now worn 
world wide. Special patterns for motorists and aviators. 


Diagrams, etc., on request from: 


HILLIARD 
123 DOUGLAS STREET : GLASGOW, C.2 














OBEDIENT 
DOGS 


and how to have one! 


by JOHN HOLMES 
HIS is a book for every dog-owner. John Holmes 
has had vast experience as a breeder and trainer of 
dogs, and now puts down the knowledge acq 
during a lif time of practice. His fis. treatment of os 
subject is original, down-to-earth, and wholly logical 


6s. net. 
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THE PERFECT FOOD 


Per [- PACKET 


(NET WEIGHT 8 oz.) 


A delicious 
change 
from Bread 


Crisp and Creamy—Unsweetened 


Try it with butter, marmalade, cheese, etc. 
re ae 








